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JUST PUBLISHED 


THOMAS’S STUDY OF 
THE PARAGRAPH 





By Helen Thomas, M. A., formerly Instructor in English 
in the Lexington (Mass.) High School. 


50 cents 


This little book supplements the ordinary textbooks on 
composition and rhetoric by an intensive study of the para 
. It teaches the pupil to arrange his thoughts so clearly 


logically in paragraphs that his meaning is immediately 
understood by the reader. By discussion, imitation, and 
suggestion, through methods fully tested by the author in 
class work, the pupil is interested, and is helped to attain a 
style of writing that is simple, clear, and forceful. The ex- 
ercises are numerous and yaried, giving the student the 
ability to do good original work, and showing him the 
reasons for every step he takes. Though intended especially 
for high schools, the book is equally well suited for the first 
years in college. 





American Book Company 


New York Cincinnati Chicago 


BOYVILLE. 





By JOHN E. GUNCKEL 





Published February 1912 
High School English 
Book Two 


By A. R. BRUBACHER, Ph. D., Superintendent of 
Schools, Schenectady, N. Y., and Dorothy Snyder, 
Head of the English Department of the Schenec- 
tady High School. 375 pages, 12 mo. 

Cloth, $1.00. 


This book deals with the more advanced work in gram- 
mart, rhetoric, composition, and literary study. The vol- 
ume emphasizes composition as self-expression and serves 
as a guide toa discriminating taste for good literature, 
by much reading and discussion regarding the material 
read. The appendix furnishes a topical review of gram- 
mar. The book covers the work in the Third and Fourth 
years of the High School. 


Charles E, Merrill Co, 


44-60 East Twenty-third Street, New York 
Publishers of School and College Text-Books 











A history of 15 years’ work among uewsboys by a man who understands boys and now has over 7,500 


enrolled in his Toledo association and over 10,000 in organizations throughout the United States. 


The book 


itself is a succession of thrilling experiences which have led to the present achievement. 
CLOTH, PRICE 75 CENTS 


TOLEDO NEWSBOYS’ ASSOCIATION, - 


TOLEDO, OHIO 





EDUCATIONAL NUGGETS 


THE powers of expression by de- 

lineation and construction are 
trained by the reciprocal instruction 
in drawing and in constructive work. 
Drawing lies at the basis of all man- 
ual training, and is to be taught in 
every grade as a means of expres- 
sion of thought.”— Nicholas Murray 
Butler. 





ENCILS are made for all kinds of drawing work—hard 
grades for line work, and large soft leads for shading ef- 
fects. The DIXON COMPANY have recently placed on the market 
a pencil known as Dixon’s Manual Training, which is intended 
for the work implied in its name. 
receipt of 4 cents in stamps, to any teacher who is interested, 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY, 


A sample will be sent on 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
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ee | A. Great Report BECAUSE I WAS A GOOD 
eas of the meeting of the ANIMAL 
| Department of Superintendence aba was the reason that Beecher gave for his suc- 


at St Louis To show the child how to be a gooc. animal and how 
\2 he can keep himself as such, is the function of Primer 
of Hygiene. Some of the distinguishing features of 


f : February 26, 21, 28, 29, 1912 | this children’s textbook are the adequate treatment 


of mouth hygiene, adenoids, real food, abundance 


Will be . th of wholesome fresh air, the prevention of infectious 
1 m me | diseases. All this is put into a book which any 4th 


























or 5th grade pupil can readily comprehend and cover 
the subject thoroughly in one year, It will surely 


Journal of Education be the making of a good animal of him, and there- 


fore of a good student, laying the foundation of a 
; : ‘ successful and efficient life. 

A. E. Winship, Editor | — : 

This book is the first of the Ritchie-Caldwell series 

in the issue of for use in the grammar grades, as follows:— 


7 j Primer of Hygiene, 4th or 5th Grade 
fi March 14, 19 12 List price 40c 
Primer of Sanitation, 5th or 6th Grade 

List price 50c 
Human Physiology, 7th and 8th Grade 

List price 80¢ 


Price only 5 cents 
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i New England Publishing Company ~ World Book Company 
6 Beacon St., Boston Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
Chicago Atlanta Manila 
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The Teaching of History in the Elementary Grades ee 


The Committee of Eight, appointed by the American Historical Association to make out a program i 
history for the elementary schools, makes this recommendation in regard to sixth-grade work: ‘‘ To mari 
those features of ancient and mediaeval life which explain important elements of our civilization or show how 
thé movement for discovery and colonization originated; to utilize the child’s knowledge so as to impress 
upon his mind the fact that Americans came from Europe and brought with them all that the Europeans up 
to that time had learned; in other words, that the beginnings of American ways are to be sought far back in 
the story of the world.” 

To do this is the purpose of Miss Atkinson’s new book, EUROPEAN BEGINNINGS OF AMERICAN HISTORY. 
England has been made the connecting link between America and those European countries active in history, 
and significant movements have been illustrated where possible through England. Primitive man, Rome 
and Greece, the Northmen, the Church, and the Crusades enter in this way, as well as mediaeval life in town 
and country. Stories of exploration and discovery form a part of the tale. The book ends withthe move- - 
ment toward the colonization of America. 

: The narrative is told vividly and simply and with strict historical accuracy. The illustrations, which 
are a notable feature of the book, are extraordinary in their interest and variety. 


EUROPEAN BEGINNINGS OF AMERICAN HISTORY 
Published February 20, 1912 
$1.00 
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For SUPPLEMENTARY READING 
MEDIAEVAL BUILDERS OF THE MODERN WORLD SERIES 


By Marion Florence Lansing 
40 cents each 


merase soars 
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Already Published In Preparation 


BARBARIAN AND NOBLE SEA KINGS AND EXPLORERS CAVALIER AND COURTIER 
PATRIOTS AND TYRANTS KINGS AND COMMON FOLK CRAFTSMAN AND ARTIST 


A series that is heartily endorsed by members of the Committee of Eight 


GINN AND COMPANY 


29 Beacon Street - - Bosten 
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THE TRAINING OF THE FACTORY WORKER THROUGH 
INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION.*— (1.) 


BY DEPUTY COMMISSIONER CHARLES A. PROSSER, 
Massachusetts. 


Any effective program for the training of the 
great mass of our factory workers should give 
careful consideration to certain difficulties grow- 
ing out of differences in the sex, capacity, em- 
ployment, and economic condition of the wage- 
earner, and in the social and industrial conditions 
surrounding him. 


THE SEX OF THE WORKER. 


Most factory boys, at least, are always to be 
producers in industry, and should be fitted to be 
better workmen and wage-earners as well as bet- 
ter citizens. Most factory girls are employed for 
less than seven years as producers in industry, and 
for the rest of their lives as spenders in homes 
of their own. Because the training of the male 
worker is used for a lifetime it will pay socially 
to fit him for his calling, but the short period dur- 
ing which most girls are employed in industry has 
raised in the minds of many the question of 
whether it is wise to attempt to train them for the 
work in which they are engaged. Those who be- 
lieve the preparation at public expense of the fe- 
male worker for the skilled trades open to girls 
and women, such as dressmaking, millinery, and 
machine operating, to be socially profitable, point 
out that the trade needs of the woman who does 
not marry must be met and that all the skill re- 
quired in such trades is often a direct prepara- 
tion for many of the duties of the home as well 
as for effective temporary service as a wage- 
earner. 

Whatever else is done for the factory girl, the 
most important task is to give her the training 
for her career as wife, mother, and home-maker, 
which the home and the elementary school: have 
thus far neglected. Through evening schools 
and co-operative schemes between factory and 
part-time classes the girl deficient in home eco- 
nomics should be given rich courses in such 
practical subjects as cooking, home making, sew- 
ing, home sanitation and decoration, first aid to 
the injured, care of the sick, motherhood, and care 
of children. Any scheme of after-training for 
such girls should recognize instruction in the 
household arts as being one way out to happiness 
and efficiency, and probably in the case of most 
unskilled workers the only way out. Whereas, 
the further education of the male. worker may 
have a single end or aim in greater skill in his 
occupation or added civic intelligence, that of the 
female worker should, in most cases at least, 


*Paper read before the National Society for the Promotion of In- 
dustrial Education at Cincinnati. The second instaliment of the 
article will appear in next week's Journal. 


have a double end or goal, one of which is greater 
efficiency in the discharge of home duties. The 
problem which seems to be peculiar to the un- 
skilled girl of the store and the factory is how we 
may give, through part-time and evening classes, 
preparation for her temporary calling and at the 
same time fit her to meet the demands of her 
future career as a home-maker. 

In the attempt to give these girls two ways out 
toward better careers it may be necessary, where 
they are employed in skilled industries, to divide 
their school time between training for their pres- 
ent work and training for those activities of the 
household, at least, which the occupation in which 
they are engaged does not give. Experience 
seems to indicate that many illiterate girls not 
reached by ordinary school methods can be given 
the elementary school branches in which they are 
deficient successfully when their activities and 
interest in the household arts are used as a means 
of teaching them. Attractive classes dealing with 
home problems might well form a part of the 
program of recreation and relaxation which may 
be the means by which the worker at the auto- 
matic and monotonous task is to be saved from 
the deadening effect of her employment as her 
way out to contentment and usefulness. 

In the training of the typical factory girl be- 
tween fourteen and eighteen years of age for the 
work of the home the school will probably find 
itself greatly handicapped by the lack of interest 
in the problems and responsibilities of the house- 
hold on the part of the adolescent female wage- 
earner. Between their fourteenth and eighteenth 
birthdays most girls seem to pass through a 
period when, either naturally or because atten- 
tion has been largely diverted to affairs outside 
the home, such as dress, school, employment, 
wage-earning, and social entertainment, they lose, 
to a considerable extent at least, a desire to take 
part in the arts of home making. 

This seems to be particularly true of the factory 
girl, to whom her somewhat unattractive home 
becomes, during the early years of wage earn- 
ing, at least, too often a mere boarding place. 
The usual instruction in cooking and sewing does 
not appeal to these girls save as it may give per- 
sonal accomplishment and help in personal 
adornment, while those home duties which per- 
tain to wifehood and motherhood are, if not re- 
pugnant, at least unattractive. This is evidenced 
by the comparative unpopularity of thé house- 
hold arts work in high schools as contrasted with 
manual training or technical courses for boys. 
The great number of girls over fourteen who, 
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whenever the Opportunity is given, attend evening 
classes in sewing, hat-trimming, or domestic sci- 
ence has led many to believe that there was a 
great demand for the training in home making of 
these girls, but all experience seems to indicate 
that the motive of the girl is, in most cases at 
least, to meet a personal need, as when she makes 
her own simple shirtwaists; or a personal ac- 
complishment, as when she learns to trim a hat 
or to cook a particular dish. 

When, at the close of this period of indiffer- 
ence, the serious attentions of a possible husband 
are received, the interest of the girl in the prob- 
lems of the home is newly awakened. Many 
believe that the training of young women in house- 
hold arts when they have passed the adolescent 
stage will yield larger returns in proportion to the 
time devoted to it than at any other period, 
since it is given to most of them at a time when 
the housekeeping instinct has become one of the 
strongest factors in their lives. While this is 
probably true, a practical social program must 
recognize that it is impossible, under present 
conditions at least, to.reach all factory girls at 
the psychological moment with training in the 
household arts, and must provide opportunities 
for instruction in home economics extending 
from elementary courses in the grammar school 
through part-time classes for the adolescent 
period to evening school instruction for the 
mature worker on the threshold of marriage and 
the woman already engaged in home making. 


THE CAPACITY OF THE WORKER. 


Since, because of the lack of proper vocational 
guidance and proper vocational direction, wage- 
earners find their way into employment largely 
by accident, the fact that a man is engaged in an 
occupation, skilled or unskilled, is no indication 
that he is where he ought to be in our industrial 
organization, or that the after-training for him 
should be the same as that given another em- 
ployee on the same kind of work. 
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For those engaged in skilled employments for 
which they have aptitude and capacity the way 
out is through training which will fit them for 
greater skill and insight leading to better wage, 
promotion, and leadership as its goal. | Others 
now engaged in unskilled work but having apti- 
tude for some desirable skilled employment might 
find their way out through a chance to train 
away from what they are doing toward the work 
for which they are fitted. Because of the limited 
number of hours of instruction given by evening 
classes the task of assisting the normal worker to 
a change of job can probably be best performed 
through part-time classes to which young and 
promising workers are able to give a considerable 
portion of their day. 

Illiterates need to give at least a part of the 
time away from the factory to instruction in the 
elementary school branches required by law and 
necessary to the economic as well as the civic wel- 
fare pf the wage-earner. Evening school instruc- 
tion for illiterates has not been a success on the 
whole because attendance has been difficult to en- 
force, and the worker, fatigued after his toil, has 
not been able to give the best response to teach- 
ing, however earnest and skilful. Many believe 
that the solution of the problem of meeting the 
educational needs of the illiterate wage-earner 
must come through some co-operative scheme 
between factory and school whereby a portion 
of his day away from the shop may be given to 
classroom instruction. 

For still other factory workers having special 
aptitudes and ambitions the way out may be 
through their general training in elementary or 
high school subjects with self-improvement, civic 
or economic leadership, business or professional 
careers as the end. Only an intimate knowledge 
of the worker and his individual possibilities and 
problems will make it possible for any scheme of 
after-training to deal properly with his case. 
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LOOKING ABOUT. 


BY A. E. WINSHIP, EDITOR. 
IN CALIFORNIA. 


BAKERSFIELD. 

One of the never failing sources of interest in 
my travels is the number of places that lead in 
something really worth while. Bakersfield, un- 
der the leadership of Superintendent D. W. Nel- 
son for several years, has the first and, we think, 
the only genuine county high school in the state, 
and the only county high school farm. 

The county high school is polytechnic, agri- 
cultural, and cultural. It is the high school for 
the city and for the entire county, with an equip- 
ment of two large high school buildings, several 
technological and agricultural buildings, and a 
farm of about twenty acres. There are some 
300 students enrolled from the city and county. 

The school is almost as great a boon to city 
as to the country youth, as it would be impossible 
for the city to maintain such a plant as this. 


The demonstration of the value of this institu- 
tion is complete, and other similar counties in 
California are sure to follow its lead. 

Any county with but one dominant city is a 
great gainer by such a plan as this, but in coun- 
ties with many local high schools other plans for 
the accommodation of out-of-city students may 
be better. 

Superintendent Nelson has entered into the 
evolution of this plant with devotion and an in- 
telligent comprehension of the various features of 
the problems presented. 

Bakersfield, as I have known it from its early 
days, has presented a series of problems. For a 
fime it was the vineyard centre of the state, then 
a fruit centre; now it is a hay and grain centre. 

But the great business feature of the Bakers- 
field district to-day is the oil industry. On either 
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side of the city is a forest of oil derricks, literally 
a forest of them for miles in extent. There are 
acres of oil tanks, each containing about 500,000 
barrels. 

Most of this is piped directly to San Francisco 
bay, and is freighted by boat and train from that 
point. But for this it would be practically im- 
possible for the trains to remove it. 

California is now the great oil-producing state, 
and she has taught other states how to handle 
it. Hitherto oil has been kept in iron tanks, a 
hundred feet or less across, but when oil flowed 
from a thousand wells in almost limitless quanti- 
ties, it was simply impossible to provide iron 
tanks. The cost was prohibitive, and the secur- 
ing of them at any cost well nigh impossible. 

Then they simply made earth breastworks 
around an area of several acres, taking the earth 
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from within for the purpose. This cleaned up the 
loose earth and left a relatively smooth bottom. 

They usually dedicate one of these tanks by a 
baseball game within, while the onlookers sit on 
the breastworks. 

One bunch of these earthern tanks—about 
fifteen to eighteen feet deep—occupies a whole 
Square mile set apart for them. [Each tank is 
roofed over, and the oil goes in and comes out by 
pipes. Compare the cost of a tank like this, hold- 
ing 500,000 barrels, with the cost of iron tanks 
to take care of it. 

This is merely a suggestion of the surprises 
that come to one who has been seeing and learn- 
ing things for many years through more than a 
million miles of travel with eyes open and mind 
alert. It is a wonderful time in which to be alive. 
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FLEXIBILITY IN THE UPPER GRADES. 


BY SUPERINTENDENT O. A. MORTON, MARLBORO, MASS. 
President Massachusetts Superintendents’ Association. 


During the last five years we have listened to a 
large amount of criticism from men who have 
very recently become interested in the public 
school system. Some of this has been based upon 
careful study of the more difficult problems that 
confront us. Such criticism should always be 
welcome, and should receive immediate attention 
and action. There is another large class of critics 
whose attitude towards the work of the schools is 
very similar to that of the boy who was out gun- 
ning for the first time. Standing upon an eleva- 
tion overlooking a large thicket, he heard brush 
cracking. Not being able to locate the disturb- 
ance, with full confidence in his marksmanship, he 
brought his gun a broad, sweeping swing, firing at 
the same time both barrels, which were loaded 
with fine shot. ; 

These critics are full of enthusiasm in the new 
field of activity. Like the boy, they are deter- 
mined to shoot, even if they do not know what 
they are shooting at. The fact is that not one in 
ten could teach successfully and profitably for a 
single month an ordinary mixed school in the 
backwoods of New England. Yet they are ready 
to assume the ability to criticise intelligently the 
system which, with all its weaknesses, has pro- 
duced during the last fifty years the most progres- 
sive body of scientific and business men that the 
world has ever known. 

There are several classes of the more thought- 
ful critics. One demands more time for the three 
R’s; another deplores the fact that we are not 
producing skilled mechanics; still another points 
out the most important fact of all, that we are not 
retaining the great mass of our children in school 
sufficiently long to prepare them properly for the 
responsibilities of citizenship in a democracy. 

More than half of our children leave school be- 
fore they complete the fifth-grade work, which rep- 
resents the mere rudiments of an _ education. 


With a constant influx of people from abroad who 
the underlying 


have but little familiarity with 


principles of our government, and with more than 
half of the youth of our country leaving our 
schools before they have the rudiments of a com- 
mon school education, and with but few oppor- 
tunities for intellectual and individual growth in 
the home or in the business world after leaving 
school, what is quite likely to be the future of such 
a democracy? 

It is a serious problem, and one that merits 
thought and progressive activity. What are the 
causes that make these conditions possible? 
There are several, but an important one is the 
rigidity of the prescribed courses for the upper 
grammar grades. However, back of this and just 
as important is the character and amount of work 
outlined for the first five or six grades. 

Children enter the first grade at five or six 
years of age. During the first eight years of a 
child’s life it is natural and necessary for the child 
to develop physically and to acquire, through ob- 
servation, contact, conversation, and active ex- 
perience, the simple foundations of knowledge. 
One of the most commendable characteristics of 
the school of fifty years ago was that its very 
organization made it impossible for the teacher to 
overstimulate and exhaust the children in the pri- 
mary classes. That the teacher might give her 
undivided attention to the older pupils, she usu- 
ally sent the smaller children out of doors to play 
in the pure air and sunshine. 

While this unsupervised and undirected contact 
with natural objects could be much improved upon 
now, with our skilled and devoted primary teach- 
ers, it did allow the children better opportunities 
to grow and to lay a proper educational founda- 
tion than our present system usually permits. 
The result was that when those who had a fair 
endowment of brain reached what is now our fifth 
and sixth grade work, they had a keen desire for 
knowledge, and continued to attend whenever and 
as long as an opportunity offered. 

What is the condition in the primary schools.to- 
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day? We select for these grades our young, 
skilled, enthusiastic, and active teachers, and give 
them to understand that we expect certain definite 
and technical results at the end of each year. 
Many of us are much like the fond parent; we 
take pride in seeing the children perform intel- 
lectual stunts. We praise this able body of teach- 
ers whenever through their enthusiastic and buoy- 
ant leadership the children cover as much new 
technical work as the high school pupils were ever 
known to cover in the same length of time. 

What are the results? Undeveloped physical 
powers, weakened perspective and intellectual fac- 
ulties, mental dyspepsia, and general arrested de- 
velopment at just the time when they should be 
‘hungry for knowledge. In this physically weak- 
ened and intellectually dyspeptic condition, the 
children pass on to the upper grammar grades to 
more technical, abstract, and passive work at just 
the age when they need constructive activity, con- 
crete problems, and contact with enthusiastic and 
-sympathetic leadership. 

The first step towards a solution of the problem 
should be to lighten the technical work in the pri- 
mary grades, allowing the teachers to spend more 
time out of doors with the children observing, 
examining, conversing about and studying at first 
hand the fundamentals of knowledge. 

The second step should be to eliminate the non- 
‘essentials of the three R’s, and to teach more eco- 
nomically and scientifically the essentials which 
can be done in much less time than at present. 

When these two steps are taken, children will 
enter the upper grades in larger numbers than at 
present. In order to retain them in school, how- 
ever, it will also be necessary to make the work 
in the upper grades more flexible along the lines 
suggested by Commissioner Snedden. I would 
differ at only two points. I would have the 
course for all in these grades include English, his- 
tory and civics, hygiene, and manual training. 
The manual training should furnish a variety of 
interests. I would treat geography largely in 
connection with English, history and civics. I 
would encourage every child to take music, but 
would not make it a required study. While I 
would recommend that those who are to enter a 
lassical college should begin a foreign language 
in the upper grammar grades, I would also re- 
quire all of these pupils to take a course in manual 
training. This would be very beneficial as a prac- 
tical development, and might reveal latent me- 
chanical or scientific tastes that would lead them 
to adopt later a different course. I would favor 
the commercial electives for those who think of 
entering business life. In place of the required 
manual branches for the boys, I would require 
every girl to take an elementary course in house- 
hold arts and related sciences. 

I would have all of these courses so planned 
that they would furnish practical terminals for 
those who are unable to continue, without sacri- 
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ficing their unity and continuity to such an extent 
that they would not fit for higher institutions of 
learning. In other words, while each year’s work 
should be somewhat complete in itself, the unity 
of the general outline should not debar any pupil 
from continuing his chosen line of study if later in 
life a desire develops. In connection with all of 
these flexible courses, there must be universities 
in which each may be continued. 

We know that many of the useful men of the 
past did not think of going to college until they 
received the inspiration through high school work. 
Many a boy has been deprived of entering such 
an institution at the close of his high school 
course because he had elected some other than the 
college preparatory work. In many cases it is 
absolutely impossible for teacher or parent to 
forecast the future development and tastes of 
grammar school children; and no one has the 
right to so plan the courses that their immature 
choice will handicap them later in satisfying an 
awakened desire for higher development in their 
chosen line or in any other. 

Never losing sight of this point, and constantly 
urging greater flexibility in college courses and 
examination requirements, I would recommend 
the greatest flexibility possible in the upper 
grades of the elementary school. 
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SAYINGS OF PAYSON SMITH. 


School government in a republic should never 
be monarchical. 





Don’t be busy doing things that you never get 
done. 

Beware of asking “foolish questions.” 

Don’t waste time on anything that is useless. 

Don’t place important things in an unimportant 
place, or an unimportant thing in an important 
place. 
in a 


gov- 


‘Remember that your pupils are to live 
republic in which they will have a part in the 
ernment. 

The school should reach every child every day. 

Personal responsibility must be the end aimed 
at with each child. 

School government is a better term than school 
discipline. It fixes the thought on the child, while 
the latter fixes it on the teacher. 

The teacher’s perspective is vitally important. 

Promote intellectual activity. 

Some things are indispensable, others merely de- 
sirable. 

Some things are worth while sometimes, but not 
at all times. 

When you have established a good habit in 
word or deed or thought you have achieved infi- 
nitely more than when you have merely imparted 
the information that such a word, deed, or 
thought is good. 


a 





The Golden Rule: A beautiful instrument that has lost none of its polish from exces- 


Sive use. 
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APPRECIATION OF RANDALL SPAULDING. 


enactments of the legislature concerning the schools. 


Henry M. Maxson, 
Superintendent, Plainfield, N. J. 

The world: gives its admiration and applause to the 
men and women that are unusual or conspicuous,—the 
preacher with unusual power to stir the hearts, the 
statesman that passes some epoch-making. measure, the 
warrior who wins some great battle, the philanthropist 
who starts some world-wide movement,—but for the or- 
dinary, every-day lives about us, each performing its 
work faithfully and doing its part to uplift the world in 
its limited sphere,—for these the world has but little 
thought and small admiration. And yet it is these every- 
day lives that form the warp and woof of the. world’s 
progress. The famous men and women are only the 
great artists with special genius that weave a pattern into 
this warp and woof with threads of scarlet and gold. It 
is the every-day lives that make the fabric substantial 
and enduring. These geniuses cannot make our national 
life; they can only influence it. Our national life is made 
by the hundreds and thousands of ordinary men and 
women in all the cities and towns and hamlets of our 
land, and any man who, by his life or his efforts, uplifts 
these ordinary lives in the sphere which his influence 
covers, is a public benefactor, as truly as these notable 
men and women to whom we give our admiration. 

Twenty-five or thirty years ago; when I began to take 
an interest in manual training, my attention was called 
to Montclair, and I have been hearing of Montclair ever 


since. Since coming to New Jersey I have heard of it 
more than ever, and I have found that Montclair is 
Spaulding. For nearly forty years that man has been 


building up community life in that city as teacher, as 
principal, as superintendent; and no man can measure 
how much of the intelligence, the progressiveness, and 
prosperity of that city is due to the life blood he has been 
working into those schools during all these years. He 
is, indeed, in the largest sense its benefactor. Progres- 
sive, yet cautious; quick to catch advanced ideas, yet con- 
servative in his adoption of them; a shrewd judge of 
teachers, cordial and steadfast in his support of them; 
he has built up in Montclair a system that is hard to 
equal. There are many of us who will find it very hard 
to think of Montclair without spelling it Spaulding. 

His community may forget him as time flies on, but 
for many years to come its children will reap the benefit 
of his devoted service. 

C. J. BAxTEr, 
Ex-State Superintendent, New Jersey. 

School men of Randall Spaulding’s ability, efficiency, 
and integrity are few and far between. His has been a 
long and successful career, and his retirement from edu- 
cational work will prove a distinct loss to the state. 
May he be granted many years of happy leisure. They 
have been well earned. 

Henry SNYDER, 
Jersey City, N. J. 

Randall Spaulding has been connected with the schools 
of New Jersey so long and has exerted so powerful an 
influence upon them that he is rightfully regarded as the 
Nestor of our superintendents. He has been so inde- 
fatigable in improving his school system and in securing 
the most efficent teachers that the schools of Montclair 
have been considered models of progressivness. He 
has closely watched educational progress and kept pace 
with it. He has been closely allied with every educa- 
tional movement in this state and with all legislation 
that has affected the schools. For years past the trans- 
actions of the educational bodies of this state and the 
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bear evidence of his thoughtful advice. The memory of 
his active leadership and devotion to the highest ideals. 
of education will linger long in the minds of the school 
men of the state. 
ANDREW W. Epson, 

Associate City Superintendent, New York City. 

I have known Mr. Spaulding intimately for more than 
twenty-five years. In many respects he is a remarkably 
efficient superintendent of schools. He is rarely heard 
in debate at educational circles, and yet he is always im 
attendance at the Department of Superintendence of the 
N. E. A. and at other educational gatherings. He is a 
close listener and a clear thinker. For many years he 
has made regular trips to the New England and upstate 
New York normal schools for the purpose of finding the 
best teachers available for the Montclair schools at the 
opening of the coming school year. In this way he has 
been able to secure some of the finest teachers in the 
country. Mr. Spaulding is a credit to the profession; he 
is one Of the clearest-headed and purest-hearted men in 
the profession. He is and always has been an inspira- 
tion to the teaching force under his* charge. He has 
built up a school system in Montclair that is looked 
upon by educators as one of the finest in this country. 
Would that there were more men like Spaulding ot 
Montclair! 

VERNON L. Davey, 
Superintendent, East Orange, N. J. 

The municipalities of East Orange and Montclair are 
contiguous, and Mr. Spaulding and I have worked as 
neighbors for thirty-four years. During half of this time 
our association has been close and familiar. The tele- 
phone between our offices has never become rusty 
through disuse. There have been countless conferences 
and a continuous interchange of ideas and suggestions. 

We have eaten and slept and traveled together—al- 
ways in good fellowship and to my personal joy and ad- 
vantage. 

So I know Randall Spaulding. He is pure gold, and 
one is fortunate to be his friend. He is a man of ideas, 
but, to an unusual extent, he is open to conviction and 
free from dogmatism. 

As an educator I rate him very high. He is always 
progressive, clear-headed, and The people 
have furnished the money liberally, and the boards of 
education have stood by him and held up his hands, but 
the system that was worked out is his, and from not 
only the residents of Montclair, but from the people of 
New Jersey, he deserves praise and thanks for what he 
has achieved. 

No former or present resident of Montclair has done 
more for Montclair than he. Who has done as much? 


H. W. Foster, 
Superintendent, South Orange, N. J. 

Superintendent Spaulding’s career is one of which any 
man might well be proud. With Dr. Bradford, does he 
represent one of two great, continuous, persona) 
forces which have tended to make Montclair a remark- 
ably cultured, public-spirited community? 

Think of the lifelong, intimate friendships of the “old- 
resident” in his old home, which are not possible to the 
man whose advancing career shifts him rapidly from 
field to field! 

Although so deeply rooted at home, how well he 
knows the general field of education in this country, as 
few know it,—because of his extensive visitation of other 
school systems, to select and call from them to his field 


resolute. 
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the best teachers, and because of his intimate association 
with all progressive movements in the profession! 

Always genial, kindly, and modest, he has made each 
of us his friend. We hope that he will for many years 
be actively interested and influential in our councils. 
RicHarp E. CLEMENT, 

Superintendent, Elizabeth, N. J. 

For more than a generation Mr. Spaulding has been a 
leader in educational thought and expression in New 
Jersey. Under his direction and control the schools of 
Montclair have occupied first place among the schools 
of the state for more than thirty years. Mr. Spaulding 
has been fortunate in being located in a municipality, a 
majority of whose people have been intelligently pro- 
gressive, and who have willingly and liberally supplied 
the means with which Mr. Spaulding could carry into ac- 
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tual practice his ideas and theories concerning public 
education. As a result all of the good things to be 
found in schools anywhere are in the Montclair schools, 
and during all the years that Mr. Spaulding has served 
as superintendent his schools have led, never followed 
the leadership of other communities. Those of us who 
have known Mr. Spaulding and his work for the past 
thirty years regret to see him withdraw from the field 
of active effort and endeavor, although we realize that 
he has well and nobly earned the rest and pleasure in 
life which we trust and believe will now be his. Who- 
ever succeeds Mr. Spaulding will find it no easy matter 
to improve in any marked degree the schools of Mont- 
clair. It would seem that at the best he can merely 
provide for continued improvement and growth along 
the lines so well laid down by Mr. Spaulding. 





SHOULD THE STATE ESTABLISH AN EDUCATIONAL STANDARD FOR SUPERVISORS 
OF MUSIC IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS AND REQUIRE CANDIDATES TO PASS 
SPECIAL EXAMINATIONS ?—(IIL.) 


BY HOLLIS DANN, MUS, DOC., 


Professor of Music, Cornell University. 


Why is the instruction in music so often un- 
systematic and fragmentary? Why are the 
methods and the courses of study so infinitely va- 
ried and so often indefinite and crude? How 
could they possibly be otherwise under present 
conditions? Each supervisor is a law unto him- 
self. Outside of two or three of the largest cities, 
there is no syllabus, no official regulation or as- 
sistance of any sort. The supervisor of music 
begins and continues his work without aid or 
direction. The superintendent assists every other 
teacher, and feels himself competent to judge both 
methods and results. Concerning music he usu- 
ally maintains a discreet silence, refusing to com- 
mit himself (probably on the ground that any ex- 
pression might tend to incriminate him). 

No matter how poorly trained and inexperi- 
enced, the supervisor must attempt to plan and 
put into operation a course of study for all grades, 
train the teachers and the children, correct bad 
tonal conditions, classify the voices, select the 
music, and conduct the chorus. Upon the ability 
of the supervisor properly to discharge these and 
other important duties depends the effectiveness 
of the whole scheme. The entire corps of teach- 
ers and all school children in the system spend 
from fifteen to thirty minutes every day working 
under the direct control of this supervisor, using 
his methods and his course of study. His faults 
and mistakes become the habits of the hundreds 
or thousands of school children for whose musi- 
cal training he is responsible. 

And the state continues to license teachers who 
perpetuate this chaotic condition. 

All manner of impracticable schemes for music 
teaching are thus foisted upon the schools. One 
organization of college men, who ought to know 
better, is urging the high schools to adopt elabo- 
rate courses in harmony, musical appreciation, 


and musical analysis, which are conceded to be 
more advanced than their own college students 
can master without additional foundational train- 
ing. In the grades the situation is in many places 
extremely serious. Somebody should catalog the 
crimes which are being perpetrated on school 
children by ignorant supervisors under the name 
of school music. 

Are these words too severe? 

Is it not a crime against childhood to turn to 
hate the child’s natural love for music? Is it not 
a great wrong to lead him to impair his voice by 
coarse yelling? Is it not gross ignorance that 
prescribes the use of a maze of meaningless sym- 
bols with a class of babies? 

Allow me to read to you the directions given 
this fall to the first-grade teachers in the schools 
of a New York state town. Picture to yourself 
fifty mere babies, the first day of school, in the 
first grade, on Monday morning, September 11, 


1911 (A. D.). Here is the syllabus :— 
GRADE 1. 
Sept. 11. Scale singing and intervals. 


Exercise on blackboard in key of E 
flat. 
Teach a song. 
13. Teach staff, bar, double bar, measure, 
lines and spaces. 
14. Teach octave and major 7th. 
17. Review. 
18. Scale singing and intervals reviewed. 
Exercise on blackboard in key of D. 
19. Intervals, octave and major 7th re- 
viewed. 
Teach minor 7th. 
Exercise in key of C. 
20. Review notes, whole, 
eighth. 


half, quarter, 
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21. Written lesson, whole, half, quarter, 
eighth notes, also staff. 
22. Review. 
25. Scale singing and vocalizes. 
Teach major 6th. 
Blackboard exercise in key of F. 


26. Teach a song. 

27. Intervals reviewed. Scale singing. 
Exercise in key of E. 

28. Review. 

29. Scale and intervals, minor 6th taught. 


Review all notes, whole, half, quarter, 
eighth, and sixteenth. 

We will not follow the daily outline further. 
Judging from the course in theory laid out for 
them, these babies are remarkably precocious. 
Before the end of the first year they will have 
young Sidis “beaten to a frazzle.” 

Is there a cardinal. principle of teaching, a peda- 
gogical law that is not here flagrantly violated? 
Ought not the society for the prevention of 
cruelty to children to intervene? 

The entire music situation in the schools of this 
town is a blight upon the children and upon their 
capacity to love and appreciate music. There is 
no reading power. The tone is coarse and brutal, 
and the supervisor continually sings with the chil- 
dren in a loud, strident voice. And yet this super- 
visor is earnest and energetic. She works and 
does as well as she knows. She was never prop- 
erly trained, and consequently has neither the 
necessary knowledge nor skill. She has no con- 
ception of the magnitude and difficulty of the 
problems with which she is dealing or of her 
miserable failure to solve them. For fifteen years 
this teacher has been committing all manner of 
grievous offences against music and against child- 
hood, and no voice has been raised in behalf of 
the thousands of children who have been the vic- 
tims of her unconscious blundering. As far as I 
have been able to learn, the superintendent and 
patrons are satisfied with the supervisor and with 
her work. And this is the most discouraging fea- 
ture of the whole situation. 

This is not an extreme nor exceptional case. 
Neither is the description overdrawn. On the 
contrary, the actual conditions throughout the 
grades in these schools are worse than the first- 
year outline would indicate. Equally bad, though 
not identical, conditions are to be found in all sec- 
tions of the country. 

If the statements concerning the incompetency 
of a large proportion of the supervisors of music 
are questioned, abundant proof can be furnished. 
Specific and concrete examples of the violation of 
every important principle of teaching, of: gross 
ignorance and incompetence in every department 
of music: supervision, will be promptly given to 
any one in authority. It is manifestly unwise and 
improper in this paper to name any particular 
school, city, or supervisor. 

If proof of the inadequacy of many of the exist- 
ing courses for supervisors is desired, abundant 
evidence can be furnished that is very convincing. 
The deficiency, in the courses is accounted for 
when the calibre of the faculty is known. When 
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it is understood that in certain of these profes- 
sional schools the teachers themselves are incom- 
petent and poorly trained, the cause of the farcical 
and hopelessly shallow training of the graduates 
is obvious. There are teachers in these schools 
who are not competent to train grade teachers in 
music, not to speak of supervisors. They have 
neither the knowledge nor the skill to get accept- 
able tone quality with classes of children, much 
less to impart this skill to students. They do not 
know the first principles of teaching the tone lan- 
guage, and are therefore helpless in the attempt 
to train teachers, 

There are good schools for the training of 
supervisors. Of these I am not speaking. De- 
scribing a type of school that turns out a large 
proportion of the supervisors in this and other 
states, this picture is not overdrawn. Because 
these courses are given in “approved’’ institu- 
tions, the state is practically compelled, under 
existing regulations, to license the graduates. 

What is meant in the state of New York by an 
“approved” course in music or an “appproved” 
music school? Presumably it is a course or school 
inspected and approved by the state. Under 
present conditions, there is no real inspection of 
music schools or music courses incorporated by 
the state, and therefore no real “‘approval.” 

Out of this anomalous situation have grown 
serious misuse and abuse of the regents’ powers. 

The abuse of the privileges granted by the re- 
gents is well illustrated by a certain so-called con- 
servatory of music. This institution was incor- 
porated under the regents many years ago. The 
charter is now in the possession of a number of 
unscrupulous music teachers banded together for 
commercial purposes. The school is widely ad- 
vertised as an accredited and approved institution, 
authorized to grant regents’ diplomas. The plain 
truth is that the institution is a fake. The name 
and fame of the regents is smirched. Worthy and 
unsuspecting students are induced to attend the 
school because of their confidence in the regents, 
only to be deceived and defrauded. 

Inspection of music essential for 
another reason. The state allows fifteen counts 
for musical practice toward a seventy-two count 
music diploma, to an “approved” school, on the 
recommendation of the principal. How does the 
state determine whether or not the courses are 
worthy of approval? No real inspection is pos- 
sible under present conditions, and therefore no 
real approval or disapproval is practicable. It is 
obvious that one of two changes in the present 
practice should be made. Either the state should 
actually inspect the professional schools and ap- 
prove or disapprove the courses offered, or else 
cease to allow for musical practice one-fifth of the 
number of counts required for a regent’s diploma. 
These irregularities will undoubtedly be speedily 
corrected, and therefore do not require further 
consideration. 

The question of a higher standard for 
supervisor is of far greater importance. 
gist of the whole school music problem. 


courses is 


the 
It is the 


If the statements made in this paper concerning 
the inefficiency of the supervisor as now licensed 
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are true, the situation demands immediate consid- 
eration by the state. If they are not true, the 
person making the statements should be indicted 
and punished for libel. 

As a matter of fact, the situation is worse than 
the time or the place will allow me to describe. 
The charges are made only after careful and thor- 
ough personal investigation of the existing condi- 
tions in school systems and professional schools, 
and after a long and varied experience with most 
of the problems involved. 

No such conditions are allowed to prevail in 
any other subject; therefore there is good reason 
to believe that the unfortunate conditions in music 
resulting from inefficient supervision and lack of 
inspection will be given serious consideration. 
When the need for action is made plain, the state 
will surely do its part. Had we been more faith- 
ful-to our trust, these vitally important matters 
would have been adjusted long ago, and the state 
would be safeguarding the interests of music as it 
is now caring for other special subjects. 

It is high time that parents, school boards, and 
school superintendents should awaken to the fact 
that the importance of the position of supervisor 
of music in any system of schools is second only 
to that of the superintendent and high school prin- 
cipal. The position obviously demands a strong 
and experienced teacher, a capable musician and 
conductor, and, above all, a specialist in public 
school music. It is destructive to the progress of 
school music to accept the past or the present 
standard for the supervisor. We must create a 
new standard, commensurate with the importance, 
the difficulty, the variety, and the technical char- 
acter of the problems involved. 

The public does not yet dream of the possibili- 
ties of music in the public schools, or realize the 
magnitude and difficulty of the problems confront- 
ing every supervisor. The best teaching ability 
and musical talent of the country are needed in 
this profession, which is bound to become one of 
the most important and best-paid that is open to 
music teachers. 

It seems to be established :-— 

1. That music in the schools, to be successful, 
absolutely requires expert supervision. 

2. That the present standard of qualification is 
utterly inadequate and should be materially raised. 

3. That the state would confer a great boon 
upon the schools and upon the children by mate- 
rially increasing the educational requirements for 
supervisors of music. Just what requirements 
should be made and how they should be put into 
operation, it is not my province to determine. 
We are acquainted, however, with the state re- 
quirements concerning other so-called special 
subjects. It is safe to assume that the same gen- 
eral plan would be followed in dealing with music. 

In drawing, for example, the state inspects the 
professional schools and prescribes certain exam- 
inations for special teachers. The advantage of 
this plan is obvious. The examinations and sys- 
tem of inspection make it possible :— 

1. To establish and maintain proper educa- 
tional qualifications for the special teacher. 
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2. To eliminate teachers who cannot meet the 
required standard, thereby materially decreasing 
the number of incompetent special teachers. 

3. Virtually to require that the scope and con- 
tents of the courses offered by the professional 
schools shall meet the requirements fixed by the 
state, 

4. In effect, to insure the employment of effi- 
cient teachers in the professional schools. 

5. To co-operate with the professional schools 
through an efficient system of inspection, in the 
effort to improve the training and equipment of 
the special teacher. 

All of these advantages now enjoyed by the 
subject of drawing would be of even greater ser- 
vice to music, because :— 

_ 1. The standard for the special teacher of 
music is much lower, and therefore in greater 
need of elevation. 

2. There is a greater proportion of incompe- 
tent special teachers of music. 

3. The courses in the professional schools are 
to a much greater degree insufficient. 

4. The faculty of the average school for 
supervisors of music is inadequate and inefficient. 

5.. Music students enter the professional 
schools with less and poorer preparation because 
of the absence or inadequacy of music study im 
their elementary and high school education. 

These statements are not personal opinions. 
That these low standards do exist, and incompe- 
tence is prevalent among special teachers and in 
the faculty of the professional schools, is plainly 
evident to every one who is alive to existing con- 
ditions and capable of judging. The stream can- 
not rise higher than its source. The inadequate 
course and inefficient faculty cannot produce effi- 
cient supervisors; the inefficient supervisor can- 
not go into a community and properly train teach- 
ers and children. So, beginning at any point, we 
go round a cycle of incompetency. 

Inevitably these conditions combine to keep 
down the standard for the supervisor. 

There has been no demand for a sufficiently 
long and thorough course for supervisors; conse- 
quently there is not a sufficient number of schools 
where the earnest student may become a thor- 
oughly equipped supervisor. The professional 
school does not pay sufficient salaries to attract 
and hold expert teachers, nor does it lengthen and 
enrich its course, because present requirements 
can be met with cheaper teachers and meagre 
courses. 

And what is the result? Everywhere, in the 
grades, in the high schools, in the normal and 
training schools, and in the professional schools 
all over this great country, precious opportunities 
for real, vital education in music are being lost. 
Much valuable time of teachers and pupils and 
large sums of money are being wasted. And 
why? Because we choose to go on with the crude 
and totally inadequate standards of a generation 
which saw the birth of music in the schools. Be- 
cause we continue to do the things we ought not 
to have done, and continue to leave undone the 
things we should have done. 
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WOOD CUTS IN DENVER. 
[ Editorial. ] 


In Denver, as we have often said in the columns 
of the Journal of Education, the art work in the 
grades is both unique and artistic. 

One of the unique features is the making of 





wood cuts 
scenery. 
Here are some made recently by pupils in the 
Ashland school, all of views of the building or of 
Denver views from the building, 
It is quite an achievement for pupils to take a 
“block” and cutting tools, and sit at the window 


by the grade students direct from 





and look out over the city and carve out the scene. 
He 


has to see in imagination how it will look when it 


There is no erasing here, no false errors. 


is inked and an impression taken. 
oo | -@e oo 


Ma achusetts 
the employment of a superintendent in 1870. 


authorized the union of towns in 
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HEALTH IN HIGH SCHOOL. 
BY SUPERINTENDENT S. L. HEETER. 
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[Special Report to the St. Paul Board of Education.] 


Every schoolroom needs most of all a stand- 
ardized thermometer. Next to mechanical heat- 
ing and ventilating systems that work, a reliable 
thermometer will do more to safeguard health 
than any other one instrument. The tempera- 
ture of schoolrooms cannot be regulated without 
thermometers, or with thermometers that register 
irom five to ten degrees off standard. 

There should be one tested standard thermome- 
ter for each building, and all other room ther- 
mometers should be tested at least once a month 
by janitors, and all thermometers that show a 
variance in temperature readings of more than 
two degrees be discarded. 

The final responsibility for the regulation and 
maintenance of temperature should be placed 
upon the principal of the building; in buildings 
with low pressure heating plants, the janitor, and 
in buildings with high pressure heating plants, 
the engineer, under the direction of the principal, 
should be instructed and ordered to record the 
temperature of every schoolroom at 8.30 each 
morning and once during each quarter session 
of the schodl day. 

The health of children not only calls for air of 
the right temperature, but for air that is pure. 
Mechanical devices installed in school buildings 
for the purpose of ventilation are still inadequate, 
and there are times in all school buildings when 
it seems almost impossible to supply a sufficient 
amount of fresh air even with the most modern 
scheme of forced ventilation. It would prove to 
the interest of the health of teachers and children 
if the fan system of ventilation could be supple- 
mented by free use of the windows at certain 
periods of the day and by flushing the school- 
rooms and halls with outdoor air at such periods. 
The periodic opening of windows and doors may 
lower for the time the temperature of the build- 
ing, but it will not check, except 
for the period, the operation of 
the fan system. 

Without any exception, there 
should be a recess of 
fifteen minutes an after- 
noon of ten minutes. 
All such recesses should be held 


forenoon 
and 
recess 


outdoors on all days that the 
weather will permit, and in- 
doors on all other days. All 
indoor recesses should be _ fif- 
teen minutes and ten minutes, 
forenoons and afternoons, re- 


and should not be 
merely basement re- 
During all recess 
schoolrooms should 


permit a 


spectively, 
considered 
cesses, 
periods the windows of all 
be opened sufficiently to complete 
change of air. 

This recommendation has reference to a larger 
appreciation of the educative value of play, and 
the corrective value of physical activity in every 


school program. The traditional school con- 
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fines children about five hours a day to their 
studies, and the practice of many schools in hold- 
ing children to book programs three hours every 
morning and two hours every afternoon, without 
even a fifteen- or ten-minute intermission 
threatens the health of children. There is still a 
too common practice of rushing children from one 
recitation to another without sufficient regard for 
the physical relaxation that might be offered for 
a minute or two between classes or to a periodic 
interruption of school studies with physical exer- 
cises, games, and plays. 
———_+-0-0-@-2-9-0— 


A VALUABLE RECORD. 


To help the school, the pupils, and the future 
employer of the pupils, a “human record” of the 
students in the Newton Technical High school 
will be kept. If the teachers will make faithful 
records according to the plan outlined in the fol- 
lowing circular by the principal, Irving O. Palmer, 
a valuable body of knowledge in regard to each 
pupil will be at hand when the pupil applies for a 
position or when any conditions make a reliable, 
human document necessary :— 


Please be prepared to express opinions, on blanks 
which will be furnished for the purpose, regarding all 
pupils who recite to you or sit in your room, on the fol- 
lowing points:— 

Punctuality, which should include the pupil’s record for 
promptness in meeting school obligations, such as re- 
turning report cards, bringing required notes from home, 
completion of notebooks, themes, and other written 
work which is assigned for preparation out of class, as 
well as punctuality in attendance and passing to classes. 

Responsibility, which should cover the pupil's record for 
meeting school requirements without attempt at evasion, 
working without supervision or compulsion, and keeping 


appointments. It should also have-particular reference 
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to the honesty and truthfulness of the pupil, and show 
to what extent teachers feel that he can be trusted to do 
reasonable and right without compulsion. 
Habits of idleness and wasted study hours should be 
included under this head. 

Accuracy, which should refer to the neatness and form 
of written work, as well as to correctness in English and 
in mathematical studies. It should have particular refer- 
ence to the pupil’s work in bookkeeping, typewriting, all 
branches of laboratory and shop work, and should indi- 
cate the pupil’s standard of excellence in all work of a 
technical character. 


what is 


Resourcefulness, which should cover the pupil’s capacity 
to accomplish results without minute directions or as- 
sistance from a teacher, to meet emergencies and think 
for himself. The resourceful pupil sees and corrects 
mistakes of his own accord, does not merely follow in- 
struction, but takes an initiative, and is able to reason 
clearly and draw correct conclusions. 

Personality, which should refer to the pupil’s refinement 
of manner, neatness of person, use of spoken English, 
dignity, and power to command attention and respect. 

Deportment, which should indicate the pupil’s amenabil- 
ity to discipline, his attitude when reproved, and his re- 
spect at all times for law and order in the 
study room, corridors, and on the grounds. 

It is important that the report be made in accordance 
with fixed definitions and standards as indicated above, 
in order that uniformity may be maintained throughout 
the period of years which the report is to cover, and 
among the different teachers who will be charged with 
the responsibility of making the report. 

The reports must be fair with respect to the pupil, the 
reputation of the school, and the interests of the em- 
ployer. The object is to make acknowledgment and 
record of commendable habits of work and traits of 
character not covered by our scholarship marks, as well 
as to make a systematic record of the deficiencies of un- 
satisfactory pupils. 


classroom, 


Make no reports upon items on which you can obtain 
no definite information or on which you have no firm 
convictions. 


+e 
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THE WORLD’S NERVE CENTRES.—(LVIII.) 


BY RALPH WARBURTON. 


CHINA. 

The celestial empire furnished the nations one 
of the greatest history, when, on 
February 12, the Manchu government voluntarily 
effaced itself, and made way for the establish- 
ment of the Chinese republic. 

There are two elements in this surprise that re- 
mind us how little we actually knew of the 
Chinese character. The first is the marvelous 
rapidity with which the change from imperialism 
to republicanism was made.- The Chinaman has 
been credited by both authors and speakers as so 
slow in his movements politically that while a 
real awakening was thought of as a_ possibility, 
it could only be a remote possibility; it was sure 
to come with tardy footsteps. It might be easy 
for mercurial Frenchmen to displace a Bourbon 
cr a Napoleonic dynasty for a republic, but such 


surprises in 


a regeneration among Chinamen must necessarily 
be slow. Even as careful an our 
Consul Wilder at Shanghai was convinced of this. 
And yet it is but a few months since the first bold 


observer as 


step towards a radical change of government was 
taken by the Chinese of the upper Yang-tse- 
iNKiang, and now the definite political transforma- 
tion is a reality. 

The other element in the gvorld’s surprise is the 
unlooked-for revelation as to the character of the 
ruling Manchus. -For 300 years this, as we 
thought, virile and rugged race has dominated 
Chinese affairs. They have had their own trou- 
bles at times, and sometimes have had to cope 
with rebellion, but they were conquerors in the 
long run. That such a with the natural 
abilty to rule, should without a_ heroic and 
dogged resistance abdicate their privileges and 
powers to make way for popular constitutional 
government could scarcely have been believed 
were not the fact in presence to compel our faith. 
Whatever led the Manchus to their act of self- 
mortification, whether it was weakness, cow- 
their edicts would suggest—a sub- 


race, 


ardice, Or—a 
lime patriotism, we may not be able to determine. 
But the great, grim fact remains that one of the 
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proudest courts on earth retires from Peking to 
Jehol, and leaves the way unobstructed ior a 
government without an emperor. This is not an 
easy riddle to solve. 

That a thousand delicate and intricate steps 
have to be taken before the readjustment ot 
Chinese affairs shall be complete, one may safely 
prophesy. And in the estimates of the situation, 
and the prospect of success in working out a re- 
public, there are not a few who are either mildly 
or positively pessimistic. Whether the China- 
man is brainy enough to maintain a form of 
democratic government is a point 
of divergence among thoughtful 
men in other lands. And yet it 
is quite possible that in this respect 
the Chinaman may have another 
surprise in store for the nations. 
He may be able—to use an 
Americanism—to “make good.” 

Let us hear from one whose 
residence in China has been suffi- 
ciently lengthy to give his opin- 
ion as something of an expert: 
“There is nothing decadent about 
the. Chinese, absolutely nothing. 
There are countries across the 
Atlantic that depress one, for de- 
cay and degeneracy are obvious; 
but the Chinese are full of power, of capacity. 
They give the impression, whether official, 
merchant, student, or coolie, of a people that 
could do anything,—not merely industrially, but 
intellectually. It has been proved that one may 
take children from the streets, from the boat 
population, from the dirty and diseased villages, 
and, with education and sympathy, make men of 
power. They are physically strong. virile, 
forceful. . . . They are happily free from caste; 
they are the most democratic of people. 
The millionaire contractor and his retainers mat 
eat from the same rice bowl, and the humblest 
worker in the street may ask his way from the 
magnate. It is only in officialdom that barriers 
are put up. ... While learning is not as com- 
mon as outsiders sometimes-infer, to be wise is 
the thing desired by the Chinese, and the scholar 
is the envied one, and honored by all classes. The 
only aristocracy in China is that of learning, and 
the poorest may enter the door. . . . Industry is 
a universal trait. The opium sot is lazy, and is 
despised. . . . The Chinese are not a vindictive 
people, but friendly. ... In normal times you 
may stand up in any city and have your say; they 
do not fear the undermining of cherished beliefs. 
... They meet over a feast to adjust differences, 
and there are professional peace-makers instead 
of lawyers.” 

Granted that there are other characteristics of 
the Chinese_that must be put in the opposite 
scale to those just enumerated, yet the forego- 
ing features of national character are enough to 
make it seem at least a possibility that this race, 
with the sleep of ages now rubbed out of their 
eyes, may be able to make a success of popular 
government despite the fears of the pessimist. 
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We may live to see the truth in the statement of 
Dr. Sheffield, an American who has spent his 
adult life in China; “China has already passed the 
initial stages in a great transformation, political, 
industrial, social, educational; and she is destined 
in the near future to set herself free from her age- 
long bondage to past ideals and institutions, and 
to place herself by the side of Western nations in 
their search after truth and effort to better the 
conditions of life.” 

There are certain facts about this far-Eastern 
land that are worth thinking about in these criti- 
cal days in her political experience. 

China comprises about  one- 
twelfth of the land area of the 
globe, about 4,000,000 square miles. 

She contains nearly one-fourth 
of the population of the world— 
426,000,000 people. 

Her treaty ports where outside 
nations may trade are Canton, 
Shanghai, Amoy, Fuchau, Ningpo, 
Mukden, and Antung. Besides 
these are several others not so re- 
nowned in commerce in the far in- 
terior. 

Shanghai is the New York of 


PRES. ELLEN FITZ PENDLETON, China, so far as the interchange of 
Wellesley College. 


commodities is concerned. In 
1901 nearly 8,500 ocean-going vessels entered 
and cleared that port. 

She has an excellent postal service reaching 
everywhere in her vast domain. 

She has thirty-four cities with a population of 
100,000 and over. Canton has 2,000,000 people, 
while Hankow, Tientsin, and Peking have over a 
million each. 

She has eighteen provinces. The largest is 
Szechuan, with an area of 218,000 square miles, 
and a population of 68,000,000. This area is as 
large as the combined areas of Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, Kentucky, and Louisiana; while the 
population is 53,000,000 more than the population 
of these five states. 

China is rich in mines. Especially is this true 
of coal. Her eighteen provinces all are underlaid 
by coal strata. She is one of the greatest coal 
countries in the world. American machinery is 
being placed in many of her mines of coal and 
iron. " 

She is the native home of the tea-plant and the 
silkworm. 

All the agricultural land is freehold, held by 
families on the payment of an annual tax. This 
land tenure means much for China’s future. 

Such facts as these explain the widespread desire 
of outside nations to hold commercial relations 
with her. And if in the readjustments of the 
the present time there shall be more intercourse 
with the foreigner, and the decadence of the dis- 
trust which has so long and so effectually hin- 
dered the interchange of commodities, it will 
mean not only a new and more prosperous day 
for China, but also for the nations who trade with 
her, and who need her as much as she 


needs 
them. 
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“OUR CLUB.” 
‘Toledo is still a-doing unusual things. John E. 
(Gunckel’s work grows in importance and interest 
every year, and now there is a work with working 
girls that is setting a new pace for work with 
young women, and Beatrice Vaughan is the leader 
thereof. 

“Oyr Club” is the name of this remarkable 
grouping of women without adequate home life 
that is attractive and social life that is both in- 
teresting and safe. 

In one year, from July, 1910, to July, 1911, a 
“Our Club” and 
profited by the privileges of the clubrooms. 

‘Our Club” is the first in the world to organize 


thousand such women joined 


women’s socio-commercial value and work it out 
for the good of women. 

This is not the time or place to exploit this club 
in all its striking features, but it is interesting to 
see what possibilities there are for work with 
women, 

The social life of these girls is here met in a 
way that it is met nowhere else. There is here 
no excuse for a working girl on a small wage liv- 
ing in a small, cold room to walk the streets for 
diversion, go to a moving picture show for enter- 
tainment, or go to a public dance hall to receive 
attention. “Our Club” has something better for 


yher. 
There are young men to play games with and 
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to dance with, but no young man can enter these 


clubrooms except by formal card invitation of 


one of the members. His name and her name are 
on the card. He is always in the open, always 
looked after. Let him make too free in speech or 
conduct with any girl in the club, and the atten- 
tion of the girl upon whose invitation he came is 
notified, and she quietly says to him that he must 
go, and for her sake he must go quietly, and he 


does, never to return. 

No fellow is so sporty that he likes to be on the 
black list of “Our Club.” Thus in a way “Our 
Club” is almost as great a boon to decent fellows 
as to the girls. They know where they can meet 
girls in a pleasant and proper way. 

In the best sense “Our Club” is the best educa- 
tional institution for wage-earning young women 
of which we know. 

These girls take lessons of various kinds, les- 
sons especially provided by the city superintend- 
ent and board of education. 

Their lessons in sewing, dressmaking, and mil- 
linery are not for type-form information, are not 
for “educational values,” but every one of the 
thousand women knows a lot that she would not 
otherwise have known about dressing well on a 
little money, about buying wisely and well, about 
the effect of a little knowledge of what is in good 


db 
taste as to color, materials, and the make-up. 

In the same way she knows how to have dainty 
and attractive little service in her rooms, how to 
get a cafeteria luncheon that is best for her and 
also cheapest. 

« Most of these working girls know what kind 
of knowledge will be of value to them in their own 
occupation, and this they get. 

In no way does special religious instruction or 
discussion enter into “Our Club.” Never do polli- 
tics find a place, not even the politics of suffrage, 
unionism,” 


and never does “ for or against, receive 


any attention. Nothing is exploited here. If any 
member tries to sell tickets to anything, from a 
church fair to a basket ball game, in the club- 
rooms, she forfeits her membership. 

“Our Club” helps the girls to make the most of 
themselves in personal appearance, in their work 
and in their social life, but it does not exploit any- 
thing for the benefit of any other line of endeavor. 

Nor do they antagonize or oppose anything 
done by others. The world is wide and its op- 
portunities are limitless. “Our Club” is doing 
for wage-earning girls and young women what 
none or all of the others are doing, and this is the 
glory of the genius and masterfulness of Beatrice 


Vaughan, 
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IMPORTANT OREGON DEPARTURE. 


Oregon is doing many unusual things educa- 
tionally, setting a lively pace for other states. 
One of the most important of these is a County 
Education Board, consisting of the county super- 
intendent and four members whom he appoints 
for terms of four years. These men have no 
salaries but traveling expenses up to $25. Stich 
a board is provided for in every county with sixty 
or more school districts. This County Educa- 
tion Board divides the county into distriets of 
not fewer than twenty nor more than fifty schools, 
and elects a supervisor of rural schools for sueh 
district. This supervisor must be other than the 
county superintendent, must devote ten months 
exclusively to supervising rural schools, and his 
salary is to be not less than $1,000 nor more than 
$1,200. 

Such supervisor must have af Oregon teacher's 
certificate, and must have taught in the district 
for at least nine months. 
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INSURE. 


We have positively no interest in any insurance 
company or in any style of insurance, but we do 
get stirred up occasionally, as by the following 
case of a man whom we knew well. He married 
before completing his studies, and an heroic effort 
was made by his wife and himself to get for him a 
worthy scholastic and professional equipment. 
His talent and subsequent success justified it. He 
secured a position in a Far West normal school, 
taking his wife and young child to his new field, 
where he was remarkably successful. In _ the 
second year, before he was on his feet financially, 
he died of an acute disease. The wife and little 
child were nearly 2,000 miles from the home of 
her widowed mother. Fellow-teachers, citizens, 
and others raised by subscription several hundred 
dollars to enable them to get to her home on the 
Atlantic seaboard. 

Not one dellar of insurance did he carry. And 
the pity of it was that a policy had been written 
for him, and he and his wife had discussed it, de- 
ciding that the sacrifice for carrying it was all too 
great. Alive and well, no sacrifice is impossible, 
no neglect to sacrifice is pardonable if a man has 
wife and children. 

~———-- —— —--0- © -0-@-0--@-9- --- — - —- - __ 
RECREATION INSTITUTES. 

The Playground and Recreation Association 
f America, Joseph Lee of Boston, president, is 
‘olding recreation institutes in all parts of the 
country. These are the most vitalizing meetings 
that we attend under any auspices. Every sub- 
ject treated and every word said thereon is vital. 
There is no chaff, nothing trite. The latest 
themes are treated by experts who are at their best. 
Statesmen with patriotic impulse and the best of 
equipment are at the front. Neither the vision- 
ary on the one hand nor the doubter on-the other 
is tolerated. 

One of these recreation institutes was held at 
Brookline February 15, 16, 1%. Locally the ar- 
rangements were in charge of a committee of 
five of the noble leaders of Brookline, while the 
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program was arranged by the Playground and 
Recreation Association of America. 

Elsewhere a brief account of the program is 
given, so that we need only say that the highest, 
broadest view of the whole recreation situation 
was taken by thirty of the most gifted specialists 
in playground work, in boys’ clubs; in the Boy 
Scout scheme, in school physical exercises, in 
Young Men’s Christian Association physical 
work, in holiday celebrations, in amusement re- 
sources of working girls, in historical pageants, 
in municipal parks, in school gymnasiums, public 
baths, dramatic plays, and folk dancing: 
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EDUCATIONAL MEETINGS: 

One has slight appreciation of how many pet- 
sotis are in attendance upon an educational con- 
vention from the number of registrations re- 
ported. One state meeting this year had 400 
registrations from one city and less than thirty 
in attendance; all told, only about 400 present and 
about 3,000 enrolled. Even the National Edu- 
cation Association usually has about 6,000 more 
counted than are present. Cities that entertain 
are sometimes greatly deceived thereby, but they 
should not be. They should be told what the 
actual attendance has been, not what the enroll- 
ment was. 

Often a county meeting will have larger audi- 
ences than a state association. So far as we 
know, educational associations are the only ones 
with such discrepancy between enrollment and at 
tendance. The énrollment is entirely legitimate. 

$$. 900-98 





CARE FOR FEEBLE-MINDED. 


Grafton D. Cushing, speaker of the Massachu- 
setts House of Representatives, had this to say in 
his inaugural :— 

“There are at least 9,000 feeble-minded per- 
sons in Massachusetts whose condition is a seri- 
ous drain on the resources of all public and 
private agencies of public and private charity. 
The feeble-minded almost invariably become the 
dependent, the delinquent, or the diseased mem- 
bers of our community, and their offspring be- 
come equally a charge to the state. There are 
now cared for in various institutions about 2,000 
feeble-minded, and there are 7,000 more the ulti- 
mate burden of whose criminality and immorality 
will be a cumulative burden and expense to the 
state until proper segregation has been provided. 
It has been calculated that if $300,000 a year were 
spent for fourteen years sufficient accommodag 
tions could be provided for the segregation of 
these unfortunates. It is a large sum, but the 
necessity is urgent, and unless the state meets the 
problem promptly and courageously the con- 
stantly increasing cost of the feeble-minded and 
their descendants through our courts, prisons, 
hospitals, asylums, and charitable institutions will 
probably amount to almost as large a sum with- 
out checking the spread of the evil.” 
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How many square feet of play space per pupil 
in your school yard? 
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PARENTAL VISITS. 

Many cities are having a ‘distinct success in se- 
curing the interest of parents in the high schools. 
Indeed, nearly every city in the country is achiev- 
ing something in this direction. The following 
account of such a function in Somerville, Mass., 
is characteristic of the success of the move- 
ment :— : 

“About 1,200 parents of first- and third-year 
pupils of the high school visited the school build- 
ings in response to the invitation of Head Master 
John A. Avery and teachers of the school. Mr. 
Avery received in his office, and the various 
teachers met the parents in their classrooms. 
The freshman orchestra played in the hall of the 
West building, and the upper class orchestra in 
the hall in the East building. Exhibitions of 
drawing, manual training, arts and crafts, and 
cooking were carried on in the various depart- 
ments. At nine o'clock the guests assembled in 
the hall of the East building, where Mr. Avery ex- 
tended greetings, and a program of music was 
rendered by the Glee Club and orchestras.” 

SS 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN. 


Superintendent W. A. Greeson of Grand 
Rapids has achieved something well worth while 
in the establishment of a federated school, so to 
speak, in which there is manual, industrial, voca- 
tional work from the kindergarten to graduation 
from the high school. There is an equipment, 
unsurpassed in every particular, for the latest and 
most complete work. To Superintendent Gree- 
son is due the conception of the scheme, the 
plan for the building, and the working up and 
working out of the unique and highly important 
organization. 

To L. R. Abbott, supervisor of manual train- 
ing, is due the credit for the unusually complete 
and practical equipment of all the shops for every 
kind of industrial and vocational training now 
available in the schools. 

To I. B. Gilbert, former superintendent at 
Traverse City, now principal of this union school, 
is credit due for the adjustment of every part to 
every other part in the management. These 
three men have supplemented one another in an 
unusual way until Grand Rapids is to be a record- 
breaker in progressive education. 
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WHAT CAN BE DONE? 


The following was printed in practically every 
daily paper in the country early in February :— 

“Forty members of the sophomore class of 
—— Institute, which numbers ninety-seven men, 
have been suspended. Monday they will appear 
before President for final disposition of their 
cases. Meantime, their classmates are alarmed 
lest the whole forty be expelled. The trouble fol- 
lowed the sophomore class dinner Wednes- 
day night, when the forty returned from 
Manhattan to the grounds of the institute 
and proceeded to storm Castle Point. The 
old castle is used as a freshman dormitory 
now, and the sophomores, after  smash- 
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ing several doors, caught two freshmen and gave 
them a bath in a tub of icy water on the lawn. 
Next they proceeded to another college building 
at Iwelfth and Garden streets and smashed 
doors and windows. On Thursday three of the 
ringleaders were suspended, and yesterday the 
other thirty-seven were notified that the same 
fate was to be theirs.” 

That any students in a first-class institution 
should think that such lawlessness is smart is in- 
conceivable, but what to do with such a gang is 
not easy to say. Expulsion is certainly useless, 
Here is a chance for some one of brains to solve 
a case of semi-civilization, semi-insanity, or semi- 
imbecility. Some pranks are positively brilliant, 
but never when lawlessness is involved. The time 
has come for some one to rise to the emergency, 
and lead the way in the solution of this present- 
day problem. 





Mrs. Josephine C. Preston, superintendent of 
Walla Walla county, Washington, was credited in 
our issue of February 22 with being state super- 
intendent. This is one of the slips for which no 
one accepts responsibility. As she is a candidate 
for the position, with some very active friends 
supporting her, it may yet be true, but the Jour- 
nal had no disposition to speak for the voters of 
Washington. We duly apologize to Mrs. Pres- 
ton and to our readers. 


The Victor Talking Machine Company without 
regard to expense is preparing the best music for 
the list of ten folk dances selected by the Folk 
Dance Committee, and is willing to co-operate in 
advertising these folk dances throughout the 
country. 


Work is not for the sake of play, but play 
should always be for the sake of work, just as one 
does not draw on his bank account for the sake 
of depositing, but he does make deposits that he 
may draw upon the account. 


In Oregon the State Téachers’ Association is 
held under the direction of the state superintend- 
ent by direct legislative enactment. 


The highest success of a philanthropic move- 
ment is to make itself unnecessary. It is most 
useful when it is useless. 


In at least twenty-nine cities women’s clubs 
have greatly increased the supply of fresh air for 
the schools. 


The great questions of sociology and political 
economy are surely involved with those of edu- 
cation. 


There were 18,000 boys and girls direct from 
Europe enrolled in the New York city schools last 
year. 


It is more important to provide for play for 
boys and girls in winter than in summer. 


American Institute of Instruction, July 2-3-4-5, 


North Conway, N. H. 
N. E. A. meeting July 6-12. 
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THE WEEK IN REVEW. 


MR. ROOSEVELT “IN THE RING.” 

With the characteristic declaration that his 
“hat was in the ring,” Mr. Roosevelt announced 
to a Cleveland friend February 21 his open candi- 
dacy for the Republican nomination for the 
Presidency. This declaration followed an ad- 
dress before the constitutional convention, in ses- 
sion at Columbus, on what he called “A Charter 
of Democracy,” and four informal speeches in his 
familiar vein at Cleveland. In his Columbus ad- 
dress he favored the most radical features of the 
progressive program,—direct nominations, direct 
preferential primaries, the initiative-referendum, 
the recall of judges, and even the reversal of ju- 
dicial decisions on constitutional questions by the 
direct action of the people. Some of his declara- 
tions were calculated to make even the radicals 
rub their eyes. 

THE GREAT HOUSTON FIRE. 

Houston, Texas, is the latest city to suffer from 
a disastrous fire, which, starting in some way un- 
known in an unoccupied building, and driven by 
a great gale, swept over the northeastern section 
of the city until checked by the bank of the bayou 
which divides the city. The devastated area 1s 
about one and a half miles long, and varies in 
width from 200 yards to half a mile. Several 
hundred dwellings, a dozen important industrial 
plants, a cathedral, an academy, and other build- 
ings were completely destroyed, and about 1,000 
persons rendered homeless. The total loss is 
estimated at $7,000,000. But the plucky city re- 
fused the offers of outside aid which poured in as 
soon as the extent of the disaster was known, and 
will take care of its own needy and rebuild its own 
fortunes as best it may. 

THE DYNAMITE CONSPIRACY. 

The passionate resentment manifested when the 
officers who arrested the McNamaras at the cen- 
tral offices at Indianapolis of the International 
Association of Bridge and Structural Iron Work- 
ers, seized also all the records and documents 
there contained, is abundantly explained by the 
fact that these records and letters form the. basis 
of the criminal proceedings now in process against 
more than fifty of the officers and agents of the 
association. Altogether, there are more than 
40,000 letters and telegrams in this extraordinary 
collection; and as set forth in the indictments, 
they go to prove a complete network of con- 
spiracy relating to more than 100 dynamite plots 
in different states in the Union. The orders and 
reports which passed to and fro, and the specific 
instruments regarding specific “‘jobs,”’—as dyna- 
mite explosions were ‘described—are contained 
among these documents. In the future, when 
such dynamiting campaigns are arranged, the in- 
junction, “Burn this,” will probably be stamped 
upon all such letters and telegrams. They were 
kept, in this instance, only to promote the con- 
demnation of both senders and recipients. 

THE INITIATIVE REFERENDUM STANDS 

A telephone company in Oregon, dissatisfied 


with a tax imposed upon it by the initiative and 
referendum method, framed the claim that the 
tax so levied was a violation of the guarantee of 
a republican form of government made by the 
federal constitution. The case went before the 
supreme court of the United States; and that 
tribunal, by a unanimous decision, has ruled that 
the question whether a state maintains a republi- 
can form of government is not a judicial problem 
for the courts to decide, but a political problem 
for Congress to deal with. The case has not at- 
tracted a great deal of attention; but as it in- 
volved the validity of the initiative-referendum 
system, now in force in ten states and con- 
templated in a number of others, it is of far-reach- 
ing importance. 


A QUARTETTE OF TARIFF REVISION BILLS. 


The Democrats are pursuing steadily their 
policy of revising the tariff by separate schedules, 
or at least of sending bills to the Senate with that 
end in view. The Senate committee has been 
busy with hearings upon the first bill which the 
House passed,—that for the revision of the steel 
schedules. The bill revising the chemical 
schedule came next in order on the program ot 
the House. Sugar is now the third commodity 
on the list, and after the House has disposed of 
that it will turn its attention to wools and woolens. 
Of this quartette of bills, the only one with refer- 
ence to which ‘the investigations of the tariff 
board are available is the last; and in that it is 
intimated that last session’s wool bill, framed 
as it was without any data, will be reported sub- 
stantially unchanged. 

STILL A SUGAR TRUST. 

The significant thing about the report oi the 
“sugar trust” investigating committee, made to 
the House of Representatives after ten months of 
hearings and investigation, is that it is unanimous, 
Republicans and Democrats agreeing without re 
serve to its conclusions. This happens so rarely 
in Congressional investigations that it affords a 
strong presumption of accuracy. The report 
severely condemns the original promoters of the 
sugar trust, but describes the present owners of 
the stock as innocent purchasers of profitable 
stock which was loaded upon them by the men 
who organized the trust. The report enumerates 
in detail many direct violations of the law by the 
trust; and gives proof to show that it is still in 
force, and that it controls about sixty-two per 
cent. of the sugar business. As to remedies, the 
report makes no recommendations, on the ground 
that the situation should be dealt with by a 
standing committee of the House. 


\N APPALLING STRIKE PROSPECT 
Public sentiment in Great Britain is fairly 


aghast at the prospect of a nation-wide strike of 


[Continued on page 250 } 
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RECREATION INSTITUTE. 


The full meaning of the word “recreation” was empha- 
sized at the “Recreation Institute for the New England 
States” in Brookline. It was shown that through recre- 
ation it is possible to develop in boys and _ girls 
civic, social, political, physical, moral, and artistic sense 
and pride. Through this institute conducted by the 
Playground and Recreation Association of America— 
Joseph Lee of Boston, president—it was demonstrated 
to New Englanders what can be done for the children of 
our cities by utilizing municipal gymnasia, playgrounds, 
school buildings, the Boy Scout movement, dramatic 
play, folk dancing, games, music, and a host of other op- 
portunities. 

Some hundred and fifty delegates assembled from the 
different cities in New England in which the citizens 
have been aroused to a realization of existing social 
needs. It would be difficult to conceive of a group of 
workers with more “human interest.” In formal and in- 
formal discussions and at the luncheons the delegates 
talked of their own work, how they had done it, how 
they had solved local problems, asked how others had 
handled situations which they could not handle, and tried 
to discover why methods which proved successful else- 
where failed in their community. In the general meet- 
ings they listened to talks by workers whose accom- 
plishments have gained national attention. 

Physical education should be placed first in any con- 
ception of education, for it is fundamental, and abso- 
lutely necessary, for the proper training and develop- 
ment of mind and morals. This was the premise of Dr. 
Dudley A. Sargent, director of the Normal School for 
Physical Education in Cambridge, in his exposition of 
the advantages of gymmnasia, dance halls, swimming- 
pools, public baths, athletic fields, and playgrounds,—all 
institutions for physical recreation, “which might be 
classed with us as with the aneient Greeks under one 
head, municipal gymnasia.” <A well-equipped and well- 
conducted municipal gymnasium may serve as a school 
for physical development and motor education for the 
youth of both sexes, as a centre for recreative exercises 
of all sorts, as a training place for athletes and for those 
who are required to meet special physical requirements 
in their employment, as a place where boys may fight 
their battles under regulations imposed by men and 
women Of good breeding and where rollicking dancers 
may dance to their hearts’ content, as a place for correc- 
tive and remedial exercises, and as a great social centre 
for the encouragement of community welfare and every- 
thing that makes for perfection of the individual and the 
betterment of mankind. 

In highly organized athletics, as in some other 
highly organized occupations, there is a large opportu- 
nity for practices to creep in which are not consistent 
with high ideals and morals. These practices were un- 
feelingly exposed by Dr. McCurdy of the Springfield In- 
ternational Y. M, C. A. School Training School. He 
showed the great value of insisting on fair play. 

The advantages and dangers of the Boy Scout move- 
ment were set forth ably in the afternoon session by 
the New England field secretary of the Boy Scouts of 
America, Ormond E. Loomis, and by Henry W. Holmes, 
assistant professor of education at Harvard. The Scout 
movement spreads the good news that boys can still get 
at the open country; it inspires them to do it, and pro- 
vides a way; it gives them knowledge and skill they 
could never acquire unaided; and it adds to all this the 
inspiration of companionship in a common effort with a 
high but intelligible ideal and enough well-conceived red 
tape to make it seem desirable to join. And Professor 
Ffolmes went on to say that leaders must be careful not 


to let its aim become chiefly moral, too consciously 
moral-priggish. He sees the greatest danger in over- 
organization. It should include more activities rather 
than develop a few too highly. 

The unappreciated ways in which our national and 
local holidays might be utilized with attractive programs 
for children were set forth in one of the best papers of 
the institute by Lee F. Hamner of the Russell Sage 
Foundation. Mr. Hamner’s paper will be printed in 
a later issue of the Journal of Education. 

The leading spirit throughout the three-days’ meeting 
was Mrs. Charles Henry Israels. To her and to J, Leon 
ard Mason, director of the Brookline gymnasium and 
baths, is due the credit for making the institute so suc- 
cessful. Mrs. Israels’ work among the working girls of 
New York city has been nothing short of marvelous, 
and although her talk on “The Playground and Commer- 
cial Recreation” was most instructive, it could hardly 
give one an adequate appreciation of what she has ac- 
complished. Her problem has been to attract the girls 
between fourteen and twenty who work at a monotonous 
trade in a factory and girls who lack a home and proper 
guardianship. Such girls have been attracted to dance 
halls rather than to gymnasiums naturally enough. 
Mrs. Israels made it clear that the way to interest these 
girls who like to dance is with dancing, which can very 
easily be supervised and looked after. And she outlined 
other ways in which schools and municipal property can 
be used to give girls an entertaining evening. 

The extended use of school buildings is perfectly 
proper and possible, but the movement along this line 
has suffered from the fact that it has been approached in 
the wrong way, according to Miss Mary P. Follett of 

3oston. In her talk before the institute she emphati- 
cally opposed the idea that school boards should give 
permission widely to organizations already formed to 
use the school buildings. She said many organizations 
would use the schools who could afford to pay for halls 
elsewhere, that it would be impossible always to insure 
the proper use of the school buildings under this plan, 
that it would mean only occasional use rather than the 
constant opportunity of employing the buildings for 
thousands of young people under a_ big, constructive 
plan. It is most important to encourage clubs to be 
formed in the schoolhouses rather than to let in clubs 


formed outside. This, she added, is one of the vital — 


points of the whole movement. 

“The question is not, then, one of school boards using 
empty schoolhouses in some way or other for this or- 
ganization or that association or club; it is the question 
of filling a real gap in our educational system by taking 
in the working girl and boy from fourteen to twenty- 
one. We ought not to go to our school boards and say: 
‘Will you not use the school buildings evenings?’ We 
ought to go to them and say: ‘Will you not make a plan 
for our working children between fourteen and twenty- 
one?” 

The history and present status of the social centre 
movement were set forth in-a short and pointed paper by 
Mrs. David Kirk of New ‘York, who was one of the 
prime movers in the cause 

The Guild of Play is still another way of giving the 
children of the streets something to keep them out of 
mischief and something that they all like to do. And it 
is New York city which has shown the way in this in- 
stanee as in several others. Miss Madeline L. Stevens 
The Guild of Play,in New 
York has tried to provide for these children of the 
streets by conducting organized play on the streets, in 
parks, and in back yards, and its success has been due to 


told the delegates about it 
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the fact that it meets conditions as they are, and requires 
no other equipment than a good play leader. Children 
are organized into groups of from twenty-five to fifty, 
which meet two or three times a week in any place con- 
venient to the houses of that particular group. There 
are, of course, difficulties to be met in the choice of 
streets where traffic is not large and where the proper 
“gang” rules supreme. The object is to teach standard 
games to the children who make the street their play- 
ground, to foster the spirit of fair play, and to correct 
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the street games of the present day which have become 
so demoralized. Games of all kinds are used; story- 
telling, simple dramatics, handwork, and hammockwork 
have proved most attractive. The mission is to teach 
them not only to play but also to enjoy life. 

Such is a brief sketch of the many things heard in 
Brookline during the institute, things which should 
awake all who attended to a sense of civic and social ac- 
tivity. 





One man <annot know a thousand boys, but a thousand boys can know one man in a 


club or on a playground.--Frank S. Mason, Boston. 





MESSAGE TO THE BOYS OF CALIFORNIA. 


BY HON, EDWARD HYATT, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 


The fun and pleasure and success of your 
whole life and that of your friends and relatives 
are going to depend very largely upon what you 
do during the next ten years; and I am writing 
this to ask each particular one of you to stiffen 
up his will, to make up his mind, to hang to it like 
grim death, in resolving to get along without 
cigarettes for ten years to come. No one can do 
this for you. If you haven't the will to do it for 
yourself, it won't be done. 

Believe me, you have a long and tough fight 
ahead of you, to keep your head above water and 
take care of yourself and make a living for fifty 
years and more in the fierce competition and 
strife of the world. All the time you'll keenly 
need every ounce of strength and steadiness and 
wind that you can summon to your aid. 

But here. If you take on the habit of smok- 
ing before you are grown, you weaken your 
strength and steadiness and wind. The other 
fellow will get away with you, and you will go 
down to humiliating defeat many a time for that 
reason—simply because in boyhood you drugged 
yourself so that you are not so tough and strong 
in body nor so cool and steady in mind as you 
would otherwise have been. 

I say this knowing that cigarettes are gay and 
stylish—for many stylish things will injure and 
weaken us; say it knowing that you will see some 
handsome, well-dressed, striking fellows grace- 
fully smoking them,—but still more so the 
bedraggled bums and hard-faced criminals; say it 
knowing that you are anxious to be a man and 
that perhaps the very man you would most like 
to be is himself a smoker,—but if you go with me 
to the reformatories and prisons you will see 
thousands of miserable and unfortunate fellows 
you would “not” like to be,—they, too,, are 
smokers ; and their smoking helped to drag them 
down. 

It is not enough to see that a good many ad- 
mirable boys and men are smoking, without ap- 
parent damage in any way. “We should use our 
brains to think with instead of merely as filling for 


our heads. If*we look about and think, we will 
see that the boys who use cigarettes are most 
likely to be poor specimens of humanity, thin- 
faced, nervous, impatient, unable to study or 
stick to a job. We will see that athletic man- 
agers do not want them, that business men would 
rather have some one else, that they are unde- 
sirable to practical employers. They have a poor 
‘chance among the strongest and best people 
everywhere. So it will always be with them. 

This is why I ask the boys to do without cigar- 
ettes for the next ten years. It would be a great 
thing for every one of you, and a great thing for 
the strength and power of the state. How strong 
is your will? Can you do it? 

For a final scrap to linger in your future 
memory, let me repeat what seem to me the most 
affecting words I have ever seen on paper, writ- 
ten by one of the wisest citizens our state has 
ever had:— 

“Your first duty in life is toward your ‘after- 
self.’ So live that your ‘afterself—the man you 
‘ought’ to be—may in his time be ‘possible’ and 
‘actual.’ 

“Far away in the years he is waiting his turn. 
His- body, his brain, his soul are in your boyish 
hands. He cannot help himself. . 

“What will you leave for him? 

“Will it be a brain unspoiled by lust or dissi- 
pation, a mind trained to think and act, a nervous 
system true as a dial in its response to the truth 
about you? Will you, boy, let him come as a 
man among men in his time? Or will you throw 
away his inheritance before he has had the chance 
to touch it? Will you turn over to him a brain 
distorted, a mind diseased? A will untrained to 
action? A spinal cord grown through and 
through with the devil grass of that vile harvest 
we call wild oats? 

“Will you let him come, taking your place, go- 
ing through your experiences, hallowed through 
your joys, building on them his own? 

“Or will you fling his hope away, decreeing 
wanton-like that the man you might have been 
shall never be? 

“This is your problem in life; the problem of 
more importance to you than any or all others. 
How will you meet it, as a man or as a fool?” 
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A PLAYGROUND CREED. 


The Playground Association of Colorado 
Springs, Colo., has promulgated the following 
creed :— 

First—We believe that playgrounds should be 
provided for schools as follows :— 

(a) For each city school, one entire block. 

(b) For each rural or village school, from two 
to ten acres. 


(c) For each high school, from five to fifteen 
acres. 

Second—We believe that at least one hour of: 
organized play should be made a part of the daily 
curriculum of all classes below the fifth grade, 
without lengthening the school day. 

Third—We believe that school yard playgrounds 
should be equipped with a certain minimum of 
suitable apparatus and open for the play of the 
children during the school intermissions, after 
school, on Saturday and during the summer vaca- 
tion, under the supervision of a competent play 
leader. 

Fourth—We believe that there should be some 
competent and well-paid official in charge of the 
general athletics in each school system, with a 
view to securing the general participation of all 
pupils in such forms of outdoor activities as are 
suitable to their ages and sexes. 

Fifth—We believe that some provision for the 
play of little children, less than five years of age, 
should always be made by the parents in the yards 


of the houses, where such yards exist. 


——_—_—_————-+#-- -0-@-- @-e-—_________ 


“AN IDEAL CODE. 


Dear Mr. Editor: I thank you for printing in this 
week’s number of the Journal of Education “The Code 
of Ethics for a Superintendent,” prepared by an Illinois 
committee. It is the best ideal for a superintendent I 
have ever seen in print, comprehensive, sensible, and 
true. ’ I have sent for extra copies of the Journal for dis- 
tribution. This is one of those very helpful articles 
which are continually appearing in the Journal, any one 
of which is worth the price of a year’s subscription. 

Yours very truly, 
W. H. Hall. 

West Hartford, Conn. 
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WHAT IS A BUSHEL? 


The court of customs appeals has settled the question, 
“What is an American bushel?” 

The court holds that the accepted bushel measurement 
in the United States is the English ‘“Winchéster struck 
bushel” of 2,150.42 cubic inches, but when applied to 
apples and pears it should be heaped up so as to contain 
2,747.715 cubic inches. The question was decided on an 
importation of apples. The government lost its conten- 
tion that “struck” bushels should be the basis of customs 
assessments for apples and pears. 

O00 0-00 


If the children find that the teacher’s questions 
usually begin with what, or where, or when, 
thereby calling for direct reproduction of the sub- 
stances of the text, she may talk ever so much 
about right methods of study, but they will 
memorize before thinking and without thinking. 
—Frank M. McMurry. 
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BOOK TABLE. 


FUNDAMENTAL FACTS FOR THE TEACHER. 
By Elmer Burritt Bryan, LL. D., author of “The 
Basis of Practical Teaching.” Boston: Silver, Burdett 
& Co. Cloth. 111 pp. Price, $1.00. 

The president of Colgate University has here given us 
some facts or precepts or ideals, or what you will, for 
character building and moral training which are as vi- 
tally fundamental for everybody else as they are for the 
teacher. But he shows that the American people have 
no interest so vital as the public school as a vested in- 
terest. And he reminds us that it is not the function of 
the school to prepare the children for particular work 
in the world. “If the child is developed, and this is the 
work we have a right to expect the school to undertake, 
he will find it comparatively easy to make the adjust- 
ments necessary to meet the varying vicissitudes of life; 
but if he is fitted for one thing, even well fitted, he is 
hopelessly lost in the event of displacement.” The one 
thing for which the school should aim is development. 
“The school should not allow itself to be stampeded into 
false positions and impossible undertakings by the 
clamors of even a sincere though a more or less thought- 
less public. In these days, when every conceivable sub- 
ject is knocking at the door of the school asking or de- 
manding admittance, it is more important than ever to 
have a restatement of the function of the school and a 
very clear conception of the work which it should do.” 
Dr. Bryan then offers four legitimate motives of the 
school. There is the individual motive of the student to 
do the work assigned, the social motive to do his own 
work in the world; then the individual motive of the 
teacher to enlarge the student’s life, and the social mo- 
tive of the teacher to bring, through the enlarged life of 
the student, a large service to society. In six chapters 
the principles of good conduct are discussed in a forceful 
way, and in a way to show the teacher how great may 
be his influence on the life of students. Attention, sug- 
gestion, fear, self-respect, belief, and ideals are what de- 
termine good or bad conduct. And conduct depends on 
ideals, but in most of our lives these ideals are deter- 
mined by the models we have. “The most important 
thing before an institution, be it the home, the school, 
the church, or the state, is the living model of the 
abundant life.” Then the basis of character is discussed 
in the remaining chapters. Will is the centre of char- 
acter; work develops a fine sense of independence, of 
self-sufficiency, and of self-respect; there is no finer index 
to character than the kind of play one enjoys; an abun- 
dance of persistence means an abundance of power; but 
there is nothing of greater importance in determining 
character than the large choices of life, and we certainly 
have here the crux of human responsibility. For the 
school this has great significance. “The school is not 
so much an institution for the imparting of facts as it is 
an institution for the building of character through its 
own stimulations, and through the choices and applica- 
tions of the students.” 


ILLUSTRATED EXERCISES IN DESIGN. By 
Elizabeth Garrabrant Branch. New York: The Prang 
Company. Pasteboard. (7x11 inches.) 154 pp. Price, 
$1.50, postpaid. 

Anything which will instill in the scheol children a real 
sense of artistic judgment is more than welcomed in the 
schoolroom. An understanding of design is of commer- 
cial value in many ways, and an appreciation of harmony, 
consistency, proper spacing, variety and balance in art 
and designing is a thing we devoutly wish for our chil- 
dren. In several American cities the public schools are 
giving excellent instruction in design, and the results 
have been wonderfully good. In the Newark, N. J., 
high school there has been exceptionally good work 
done under the direction of Mrs. Branch. At the re- 
quest of many teachers Mrs. Branch has brought to- 
gether the material of the courses taught in her public 
school work in this book of “Illustrated Exercises in 
Design.”” She has developed the subject, taking up in 
order spacing, balance, rhythm, and pic- 
tures. The book contains seventy-two plates printed on 
one side of the paper only, which makes it possible to 
remove them from the cover and mount for use as illus- 
trative material in the classroom. In the “Suggestions 
to Teachers” Mrs. Branch has interpreted the object of 
each plate and given directions for its use. It should 
prove a most valuable and useful book for all schools 
which appreciate the importance of art work. 
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THE REMINISCENCES OF JAMES BURRILL 
ANGELL. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 
Cloth. 258 pp. Price, $1.35, net. 2 2 
James Burrill Angell is a man loved and held in high 

esteem by the faculty and students of three or four 
American universities and admired by all who have 
known him and his work. To all these his _reminis- 
cences will be most welcome: He outlines his life from 
the earliest days until 1909, when he resigned the presi- 
dency of the University of Michigan, relying in part 
upon his diary and for the rest on his present recollec- 
tions. The story of his school days in Rhode Island 
and his college life at Brown University is a charming 
one, and one which throws clear sidelights on education 
sixty-five years ago. The picture of himself on leaving 
college and finding that the great, busy world went on its 
way, and apparently had no use for him and no sympa- 
thy with him, is amusing when one thinks of his work 
since that time. He tried civil engineering, and gave it 
up for a trip to Europe with a college friend. But he 
soon found his proper place on the faculty of a New 
England college as professor of modern languages at 
Brown. In writing of his years at that university and as 
president of the Universities of Vermont and Michigar 
President Angell is more modest than we might wish. 
He writes most interestingly of his colleagues and his 
students, but he scarcely touches upon the grand work 
which he himself did. More enlightening are the chap- 
ters on years spent on the Providence Journal and on 
diplomatic missions, for they discuss much of his work 
and the politics of the times. We are thankful for his 
reminiscences and for cheerfully accepting “the serious 
discomfort of a seeming lack of modesty” in writing this 
autobiographical account. 


MATHEMATICAL CONSTRUCTION, Informa 
Number Work for Busy Hands. Grades one or two. 
By N. Louise Laffin. Chicago: A. Flanagan Com- 
pany. Cloth. 129 pp. Diagrams. Price, 50 cents. 
All construction work, as the author says, should be 

carefully selected with the twofold purpose of (1) the ap- 
propriateness of the thing itself to the child’s need; a 
cor-relation to other studies, or a gift, plaything, or ac- 
tual necessity, and (2) the appropriateness of the num- 
ber relations to the child’s mathematical discoveries; a 
proper sequence from the simplest of mathematical rela- 
tions to the more complex, and a proper order of infer- 
ences. The child should be shown indefinite relations be- 
fore the definite by the teachers asking simple questions, 
and these questions should introduce technical words in- 
cidentally and informally to the pupil. Miss Laffin of- 
fers some very clever exercises in construction, and she 
shows how profitably they may be used. The lessons 
cover in detail folding, folding and weaving, free cutting 
and weaving, measuring and weaving, progressive meas- 
uring lessons. 


PRIMARY MANUAL WORK. Suggestive Outline 
for First or Second Grade. By Mary F. Ledyard and 
Bertha H. Breckenfeld, Los Angeles. Drawings and 
designs by Mrs. Lucy Savage Wilson and May Gear- 
hart, also of Los Angeles. Springfield, Mass.: Milton 
Bradley Company. Boards. (9x12.) Price, $1.20. 
We often speak of the unbelievable in school work, but 

not often does the term have any such significance as 

when we say that, even to one who has seen the best 
work of the best teachers in the best cities, it is unbeliev- 
able that the outline here given can be accomplished in 
the first and second grades. This at least is certainly 
true, that this work is all done in Los Angeles, and that 
the description of how to do it and the illustration of the 
way to do it make it relatively easy for others to do tt. 

This is equally certain, that nowhere else can be found 

as much that ts as vital, as attractive to little children as 

here, and that no one else has given directions as 
clearly or illustrated as suggestively the way to do it as 
have these authors in “Primary Manual Work.” 


TREES AND HOW TO KNOW THEM. By Profes- 
sor W. A. Lambeth of the University of Virginia. 
Richmond: B. F. Johnson Publishing Society. Cloth. 
52 pp. Price, 60 cents. , 

A brief but valuable dissertation on the principal forest 
trees of the Southland. It is by one who teaches botany 
in the State University and who knows the subject well. 
It is intended chiefly for beginners, and so treats of the 
leaves rather than of the flowers of the trees as the 
easier method of identification. Useful and comprehen- 
Sive conclusions by the student of forestry are sought as 
the supreme aim of the work. An excellent glossary is 
a feature. 
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SEA SECRETS. By Cornelia Francis Bedell... Iilus- 
trated by Artno Wilbur Parsons, under the direction 
of the author. New York: Stewart & Co. Cloth. 
47 pp. Price, 50 cents. 

This is a collection of little verses which the author 
writes for children 


“So that you may have an idea 
Of how happy fish can be, 

When they’re swimming all together 
In the playgrounds of the sea.” 

The charming little verses about the amiable whale, 
the sociable lobster, the lucky little oyster, and so on, 
are printed on pages that are colored entirely with 
om gy designs in two, three, and sometimes five 
colors. 


IDYLLS OF THE KING. By Alfred Tennyson. 
Edited with introduction and notes by Charles W. 
French. New York: The Macmillan Cosieatey. Cloth. 
434 pp. Price, 25 cents. 

The Macmillan Company here offers Tennyson’s 
“Idylls of the King” as an addition to their admirable 
series of Pocket English and American Classics. In 
editing the poems Mr. French has given us a _ short 
biographical account of Lord Tennyson and a critical 
comment on the Idylls. He has also included complete 
notes, with an index to these notes. 


THREE WONDERLANDS OF THE AMERICAN 
WEST. By Thomas D. Murphy. Illustrated by 
Thomas Moran. Sixteen plates in full color and 
thirty-three duographs from special » photographs. 
Boston: L. C. Page & Co. Cloth. Box. 180 pp. 
Price, $3.00, net. 

The Yellowstone, the Yosemite, and the Grand Canon 
are the three wonderlands of the American West. This 
is by far the most beautiful presentation of these world- 
renowned features ever presented for anything ap- 
proaching this price. The descriptions are as capti- 
vating in style as the illustrations are artistic. That such 
a book of beauty and style can be had for $3.00 is im it- 
self a wonder. 





THE WHITE ISLES. By Franklin F. Phillips. Bos- 
ton: C. M. Clark Company. Cloth. Illustrated. 380 


pp. 

This is a clever story, well told, of love and adventure 
from real life along the Maine coast from the Kennebec 
to the Penobscot rivers, a vivid recital of various experi- 
ences of intrigtte and rascality, nobility and heroism. 
Mr. Phillips knows every nook and corner of the coast 
thereabouts, knows all classes of people, native and va- 
cationist, and has had traditions without end rehearsed 
to him. From a lifetime of observation, with ardent de- 
votion to the beauties of shore and sea, with keen appre- 
ciation of human nature, he has woven this attractive 
story. 


" ,% 4 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


‘Plays and Comedies for Little Folks.” By Marie Irish. Price, 30 
cents.—Every Student.” By Edith Everett. Chicago: A, Flana- 
gan Company. 

*Durell’s School Algebra.” By Fletcher Durell. New York: 
Charles E. Merrill & Co. 

“Harvard Essays on Classical Subjects.” By H.W. Smith. Price, 
$2.25. Boston: Houghton Mifflin merry, 

“ Easy German Poetry for Beginners.” Edited by C. W. Colimann. 
Price, 40 cents.——“ The Lessing Facts of English History.’’ By D 
H. Montgomery. Price, $1.20. ton: Ginn & Co. 

‘« Elementary Lessons in phy.” By E. D. Levy. Spring- 
field, Mass. : erican International College Press. 

‘The Art of the Berlin Galleries.” By D.C. Preyer. Price, $2.00. 
Boston: L. C. — & Co. 

‘* A Guide for the Study of Animals.”” By Whitney, Lucas, Shinn, 
and Smallwood. Boston: D. C. Heath & Ce. 

** All the Children of All the People.” BY William Hawley Smith. 
—* Free Will and Human Responsibility.’ By H. H. Horne. 
Price, $1.50. New York: The Macmillan Company. 

“‘ Galesburg Public Schools.” By William L. Steele. Galesburg, 
Illinois, Board of Education. 
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eet rine Eye Remedy 
you have aed, eak, Weary atery Eyes or 
Granulated ye . _ Murine Doesn’t Smart — 
Soothes yt ain. Druggists Sell Murine Eye 
Remedy, iquid, 25c, 50c, $1.00. Murine Eye 
Salve in Aseptic Tubes, 25c, $1.00. E,e > os 
and Eye Advice Free by Mail. 

An Eye Tenie Good tor All Eyes thet Need 


urine Eye Remedy Co., Chicago 
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[T=™8 of educational news to be 
solicited from ool authorities 

inserted under this heading are 
in every state in the Union. To be 
available, these contributions should 

short and comprehensive. Copy 
should be received by the editor not 
—— than Friday preceding date of 
ssue. 








MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


March 2: New England Association 
of Physics Teachers, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, Boston. 


March 8: New England Association 
for the Promotion of Agricultural 
Education, State House, Room 
136, 1.30 p. m.; president, W. R. 
Hart, M. A. C.; secretary, Wallace 
E. Mason, Dover, N. H. 


March 8, 9: Southern Wisconsin 
Teachers’ Association, Madison; 
president, Superintendent Clough 
of Portage. 


March 11-14: Ninth annual conven- 
tion of the Religious Education 
Association, St. Louis; president 
James H. Kirkland, Vanderbilt 
University. 


March 13. 14, 15: Central California 
Teachers’ Association. Fresno. 


March 14, 15, 16: Northeastern Min- 
nesota Association, Duluth. 


March 19-22: Music Supervisors’ Na- 
tional Conference, Planters Hotel, 
St. Louis; president, C. A. Fuller- 
ton, Cedar Falls, Iowa. 


March 22, 23: North Central Associa- 
thon of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, Chicago; secretary, 
Thomas Arkle Clark. 


March 27, 28, 29: West Central Ne- 
braska Educational Association, 
Kearney; president, L. A. Quivey, 
Cozad. 


March 27, 28, 29: Central Nebraska 
Teachers’ Association, Aurora; 
president, Roy E. Cochran, Kear- 
ney.’ 


March 27, 28, 29: Southeastern Ne- 
braska Educational Association, 
Beatrice; president, A. H. Stanley, 
Superior. 


March 27-29: Southwestern Nebraska 
Teachers’ Association, McCook; 
president, Superintendent C. F. 
White, Trenton. 


March 28, 29: Southwestern Iowa 
Association, Council Bluffs; presi- 
dent, W. F. Cramer, Red Oak. 


March 28, 29, 30: State Teachers’ As- 
sociation of South Carolina; sec- 
retary, W. H. Jones, Columbia. 


March 28, 29, 30: East Central Ne- 
braska Teachers’ Association, Fre- 
mont; Mrs. E. B. Williams, 
Wahoo, secretary. 


March 29-30: Annual meeting Wis- 
consin City Superintendents and 
Supervising Principals, Hotel Pfis- 
ter, Milwaukee; president, Super- 
intendent B. E. Nelson, Racine. 


April 3, 4, 5, 6: Spokane (Wash.) In- 
land Empire Association; presi- 
+ mee C. A. Duniway, Missoula, 

ont. 


April 3, 4, 5: Southern Educational 
Conference, Nashville, Tenn. 


April 4-6: Southeast Iowa Teachers’ 
Association, Grinnell; president, 
Cap E. Miller, Sigourney. 


April 4, 5, 6, 1912: Alabama Educa- 
tional Association, Birmingham; 
president, D. R. Murphy. 


April 5, 6: Northwest Nebraska 
Teachers’ Association, Chadron; 
president, Superintendent H. 
Reimund, Crawford. 


April 4, 5, 6: North Platte Valley 
(Nebraska) Teachers’ Association, 


Bridgeport; president, Superin- 
tendent W. L. Greenslit, Scotts- 
bluff. 


April 19, 20: Central Missouri Asso- 
ciation, Warrensburg, Mo.; ser;se- 
tary, T. R. Luckett, Sedalia. 


April 26: Annual meeting of Fair- 
field County Teachers’ Association, 
Bridgeport, Conn.; president, Wil- 
liam B. Kelsey. ~* 


May 2, 3, 4: Mississippi Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Gulfport; president, Dr. 
D. C. Hall. 


May 8, 9, 10: Eastern Art and Man- 
ual Trair’ag Teachers’ Associa- 
tion annual meeting, Baltimore, 
Md.; president, C. Valentine Kirby, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


June 12-19: Thirty-ninth conference 
of the National, Conference of 
Charities and -Correction, Cleve- 
land, O.; Alexander Johnson, An- 
gola, Ind., general secretary. 


June 19, 20, 21: West Virginia Educa- 
tion Association, Wheeling, West 
Virginia; president, Superintendent 
I. B. Bush, Parkersburg. 


June 24, 25, 26, 27: Catholic Educa- 
tional Association ninth annual 
meeting, Pittsburgh, Pa.; secre- 
tary-general, Rev. Francis W. 
Howard, Columbus, Ohio. 


June 25, 26, 27: Kentucky Educa- 
tional Association, Louisville. 


July 2-5: American Institute of In- 
struction, North Conway, N 
president, C. T. C. Whitcomb, 
Brockton, Mass.; secretary, Wen- 
dell “A. Mowry, Central Falls, R. I. 





NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


VERMONT. 


BARRE. Superintendent O. D. 
Mathewson, who has been principal 
of the high school and superintendent 
of the city schools since 1891, has re- 
signed to accept the position as prin- 
cipal of Lyndon Institute at Lyndon 
Centre, Vt. The Hon. Theodore N. 
Vail has leased the institute and will 
change it into a high school in con- 
nection with the agricultural school 
which he has established and sup- 
ports. A manual department will be 
added. 


ST. JOHNSBURY. The board of 
trustees of St. Johnsbury Academy 
has voted to install a manual,training 
department. Seven thousand dollars 
has been raised for this purpose. 


RUTLAND. The executive com- 
mittee of the Vermont State Teach- 
ers’ Association has decided to hold 
the next meeting of the association in 
Rutland October 24, 25, 26. This as- 
sociation has not met in Rutland for 
four years. The annual meeting of 
the Schoolmasters’ Club is held at the 
same time. 
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MASSACHUSETTS. 
BEVERLY. The Beverly Teach- 
ers’ Association is organized, 


150 strong, with Harold C. Childs as 
president. The school board and Su- 
perintendent Robert O. Small heartify 
favored the formation of the organi- 
zation. 


BOSTON. The Harvard school, 
H. C. Parker, principal, is the first to 
own a Victor and a large line of rec- 
ords from operas, oratorios, master- 
pieces in band music, solos, and other 
selections of high-class conception 
and production. The pupils bought 
the entire outfit. Recently a variety 
of selections was given, including 
opera, folk song, and popular music 
of the day, and when called upon for 
their opinion as to the music they 
preferred of the entire program 2 
majority of the scholars named the 
sextet from “Lucia de Lammer- 
moor.” The possibilities are great 
for using the machine in various lines 
of school work, beyond merely pre- 
senting to the ears of the children the 
choice selections of the leading com- 
posers, and it is proposed to employ 
its aid as an accompaniment to calis- 
thenics, folk-dances, and in chorus 
singing. Mr. Parker proposes to 
bring the world’s greatest singers in 
opera, concert, and oratorio into the 
classrooms of the school. 


At 1.30 on the afternoon of March 
8 the New England Association for 
the Promotion of Agricultural Edu- 
cation will open its annual meeting in 
Room 136, State House. Deputy 
Commissioner Prosser will talk on 
“Secondary Agriculture as a Subject 
for College Entrance.” C. L. Green 
of the Vermont School of Agriculture 
at Randolph will give an address on 
the teaching of secondary agriculture. 

The next morning at 9.30 the 
Home and School Garden Club will 
hold a meeting in the same rooms. 
The program for this meeting is as 
follows: “How a School Garden Can 
Make Good,” Miss Dora Williams, 
Boston Normal school; “The Place 
of the Playground in the School Gar- 
den Movement,” Thomas F. Curley, 
Waltham; “The National Garden 
Movement,” Miss Ellen Eddy Shaw. 
New York; “The Massachusetts 
Home and School Garden Club,” 
Superintendent O. A. Morton, Marl- 
boro. On Thursday evening, March 
7, a dinner for the delegates will be 
held at the Boston Chamber of Com- 
merce. 


RHODE ISLAND. 
PROVIDENCE. The committee 


on primary and grammar schools of 
the city school committee has been 
instructed by the committee as a 
whole to make arrangements for the 
proper observance of the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the founding of kin- 
dergartens in Providence. 

At the same meeting of the school 
committee a _ resolution which pro- 
vided for amending the by-laws to di- 
rect the presiding officer of the com- 
mittee to make the appointment of 
committees in such manner as to in- 
clude representatives of political par- 
ties having elected members on the 
school committee was _ indefinitely 
postponed. 

About 200 pupils received diplomas 
at the graduation exercises of the five 
evening grammar schools on Febru- 
ary 23. 
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NEW YORK. 


BUFFALO. For two years the 
city of Buffalo has been contributing 
$10,000 to the Teachers’ Retirement 
Fund, which was established in 1896. 
One of the councilmen this year in- 
troduced a resolution, which was laid 
on the table, protesting against the 
city contributing to pension or re- 
tirement funds of any civil employees. 
He argued that the teachers were 
now receiving pay enough to keep up 
their own pension fund. Until two 
years ago the teachers contributed 
one per cent. of their yearly pay, but 
now those receiving maximum pay 
give two per cent., and the others 
one per cent. 

The number of applicants at the 
mid-winter test examinations for po- 
sitions in Buffalo schools was the 
largest in several years. There were 
176 candidates. The board of school 
examiners has elected John J. Hynes 
as chairman for the third term. 

The Buffalo Playground Commis- 
sion has requested the city officials 
to allow the lighting of all the city 
playgrounds so that they may be 
open to boys and girls, as well as 
their parents, who are employed dur- 
jng the day. It is believed that this 
plan would double the attendance, 
while the cost of operation would be 
increased but a small amount. The 
commission believes that such a 
lengthening of the hours the grounds 
are open would be of great benefit, 
especially in summer time, and that 
many children would then find a bet- 
ter place for playing than on the cor- 
ners of streets. 


MARYLAND. 


BADEN. AA little over a year ago 
a $12,000 high school was erected 
here. It has now been voted to make 
this into an agricultural school, much 
along the lines of the one at Sparks 
in Baltimore county. An appropria- 
tion of $6,000 will probably be made 
for the change. 





PENNSYLVANIA. 

SWARTHMORE. Following the 
Tecent endowment movement another 
new department has been added to 
Swarthmore College, that of psychol- 
Ogy and education. Dr. Bird T. 
Baldwin, head of the department of 
teaching in the University of Texas, 
has accepted the professorship of this 
department, and will begin his work 
here in the fall. Dr. Baldwin is a 
graduate of Swarthmore in the class 
of 1900. He has studied at Harvard, 
the University of Pennsylvania, and 
the University of Leipsic. He has 
been principal of the Moorestown 
Friends’ high school, assistant in 
psychology and logic at Harvard, and 
professor of pedagogy at the West- 
chester State Normal school. 


_ LOCK HAVEN. Dr. J. R. Flick- 
inger, principal of the Lock Haven 
State Normal school, died on Satur- 
day, February 17, of acute gastritis, 
following an illness of three weeks. 
Dr. Flickinger was one of the state’s 
best-known educators, having been 
president of the State Educational 
Association, principal of the Edin- 
boro State Normal school, and prior 
to his educational work in this state 
he was one of the organizers of the 
State Normal school at Greeley, 


Colorado. Dr. Flickinger was a 
graduate of Princeton University and 
the author of a number of text-books, 
and a member of several historical 
and scientific societies. 


ALTOONA. The parochial school 
case testing the right of students in 
the parochial schools to take the in- 
dustrial course offered by the public 
schools is not yet settled. The town 
is divided into two camps over this 
unfortunate incident, which still seems 
far from a solution. 


PITTSBURGH. On Tuesday, 
Wednesday, and Thursday of this 
week the University of Pittsburgh 
celebrated its 125th anniversary. In 
1787 this institution received its first 
charter as “Pittsburgh Academy”; in 
1819 it became the “Western Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania”; in 1908 it re- 
ceived its present name, On Tues- 
day educational conferences were 
held; on Wednesday Chancellor Kirk- 
land of Vanderbilt University gave an 
address on “The Progress of Higher 
Education Since 1787,” after which 
the honorary degrees were conferred; 
on Thursday conferences of the col- 
lege presidents of Pennsylvania and 
the secondary schools of western 
Pennsylvania were held. 





NEW JERSEY. 


PRINCETON. The inauguration 
of the newly-elected president of 
Princeton, John Grier Hibben, will 
take place on May 11 in the forenoon. 





VIRGINIA. 


RICHMOND. Inthe Richmond 
News -Leader of February 19 we read 
the following: “A definite move to 
straighten out the school book sys- 
tem now extant in the state was taken 
in the legislature to-day when the 
delegate, Alden Bell, introduced a 
joint resolution requiring the depart- 
ment of public instruction to draw up 
a single list of text-books which shall 
be used by every public school in Vir- 
ginia. The resolution went to the 
House backed by the solid approval 
of the committee on schools and col- 
leges, where the measure was origi- 
nally framed.” The same issue con- 
tains the following unwelcome news: 
“A cut in the salaries of the school 
superintendents of the state was 
agreed upon this morning at a meet- 
ing of the House committee on 
schools and colleges. The measure 
approved requires the school superin- 
tendents to give whatever time 1s 
necessary for the faithful performance 
of their duties and that the pay shall 
be commensurate with the work 
done. Heretofore the division super- 
intendents have been required to give 
all their time to their work. The 
salaries have been cut from a mini- 
mum of $900 to a minimum of $600. 
The maximum pay in some districts 
has been in excess of $1,000 and as 
high as $1,500 in some instances.” 





CENTRAL STATES. 





MICHIGAN. 


GRAND RAPIDS. The Teachers’ 
Club is one of the most vital local as- 
sociations in the state, leading in a 
movement for the federation of the 
clubs of all the leading cities. Al- 
ready nine of the principal cities have 
voted to federate, and during the 
spring many others will come im. 
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IOWA. 


DUBUQUE. The board of educa- 
tion has selected W. B. Ittner of St 
Louis as architect for the new ele- 
mentary school building which is to 
be erected this summer. Mr, Ittner’s 
high standing and national reputation 
as a school architect guarantee to 
Dubuque a school that will represent 
the most modern and yet the sanest 
standards in school architecture 
The selection of Mr. Ittner is simply 
another evidence of the new spirit of 
progressiveness which has taken hold 
of Dubuque. 

The board of education has voted 
to assume the expense and the su- 
pervision of the two summer vacation 
playgrounds which for the past two 
summers have been conducted at the 
expense and under the direction of 
the educational division and the hy- 
gienic division of the Woman's Club, 
The equipment which these ladies had 
furnished will be turned over to the 
board of education. This action by 
the board of education is a distinct 
step in advance, guarantees the per- 
manence of the playground move- 
ment, and provides for its legitimate 
expansion. 

Superintendent James H. Harris 
has been unanimously elected super- 
intendent of schools for the next 
school year. 


ILLINOIS. 


SOUTH BEND. The public 
throughout the country is not suffi- 
ciently interested in school affairs, as 
has been often said, but the citizens 
of South Bend are being properly 
aroused through the activities of 
their Citizens’ School League. This 
organization has for its object the 
studying of educational problems. 
“It is not the purpose to antagonize 
either the school officials or the 
school authorities, but to work in 
harmony with both for the general 
good of the school city of South 
Bend.” 

PULLMAN. Among the numer- 
ous bequests of George Mortimer 
Pullman was that of $1,200,000 for the 
founding of a free school for -in- 
struction in the principles and prac- 
tice of the mechanic arts in the midst 
of the industrial community which 
bears his name, and to whose welfare 
he gave so much of his best thought 
and effort. The original bequest of 
$1,200,000 has already more than 
doubled, and it is now officially an- 
nounced that the board of directors, 
of which the Hon. Frank O. Lowden 
is president, has selected a campus of 
forty acres at the northeast corner of 
Indiana avenue and 111th street in the 
town of Pullman, this being the site 
which, in the judgment of members 
of the board, is best adapted for all 
the requirements of the school. It 
was purchased by the board three 
years ago for the sum of $100,000. 

“It is my purpose to found, erect, 
and endow, at Pullman, Illinois, in my 
lifetime, a free school of manual 
training for the benefit of the chil- 
dren of persons living in or employed 
at Pullman, and, in the accomplish- 
ment of that purpose, to expend at 
least $200,000 for lands and buildings 
and apparatus, and to provide a fund 
of $1,000,000 for the maintenance, 
management, and endowment of such 
school... .” 

“If, at the time of my death, I shall 
not have founded such school, I 
hereby give and bequeath ... the 


. 
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sum of $1,200,000 for the founding, 
erection, maintenance, management, 
and endowment of the Pullman Free 
School of Manual Training at Pull- 
man, Illinois, and I direct that my 


executors shall, as soon as_ practi- 
cable, cause a corporation to be 
formed, either through act of the 
legislature of the state of Illinois, or 
under the laws of said state, for the 
purpose of receiving said bequest and 
accomplishing the objects thereof. 
And I request that my executors, 
Norman B. Ream and Robert T. Lin- 
coln, and my friends, John M. Clark, 
John S. Runnells, Frank O. Lowden, 
Charles E. Perkins, and John J. 
Mitchell, act as the first board of di- 
rectors or trustees of said corpora- 
tion.” 

Such are the terms in which George 
M. Pullman made provision in his 
will for the building of a great tech- 
nical school within what he clearly 
foresaw was to become one of the 
greatest industrial centres of the 
world. Careful attention has from 
time to time been given to the selec- 
tion of a principal for the school in 
order that the board might have the 
benefit of his knowledge and experi- 
ence in the preparation of construc- 
tion plans. The resignation of 
Laenas Gifford Weld from the dean- 
ship of the collegiate faculty of the 
Towa State University, over a year 
ago, made his services available, and 
he was appointed to the position in 
May last, and entered upon his new 
duties September 1. Mr. Weld will 
devote a year or more, as may be 
necessary, to the examination and 
study of the principal technical and 
trade schools in this country and in 
Europe, it being the opinion of the 
board that when the work of building 
and equipping is begun there will be 
definite and tangible plans upon which 
to proceed. 


CHICAGO. City ordinances will 
be a subject of study in the public 
schools as soon as the 15,000 copies 
of “City Ordinances You Ought to 
Know,” published by the reform de- 
partment of the Chicago Woman's 
Club, have been delivered. Amuse- 
ments, animals, bakeries, drugs, 
health, liquor, sanitation, streets, 
tenements, vehicles, and weapofis are 


the same. 
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A PROMINENT SUPERINTENDENT 


of a New England City of 20,000 Population Voluntarily Wrote 


us Recently: 


Our bill for common school books in 1905 was $2,895; in 1906, 
$2,406; in 1907, $1,870; 1908, $1,306. 

Although at the present time we probably have twice as many 
books as in 1905, having recently adopted two or three expensive 
sets of books, our expense for 1910 was $2,493. 
exaggeration to say that the inventory value of the books in 1910 
was twice the amount in 1906, although the cost was practically 
I attribute nearly all of this saving to the use of the 


Holden Book Covers, Binders and Transparent Paper. 
Write for a copy of the complete letter—it is of interest to every 


It is scarcely an 


school official. 


among the ordinances discussed in 
the booklet. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 


YANKTON. The public school 
system of this charming city of cul- 
ture maintains the scholastic stan- 
dard and the progressive spirit of a 
college town on the one hand and of 
Dakota life on the other. Superin- 
tendent T. A. Harmon has gathered 
about him a body of men and women 
whose scholarship and devotion are 
worthy any college town of the 
East, and the student body is one 
that would challenge admiration any- 
where. 


MINNESOTA. 


MINNEAPOLIS. In order to get 
a sound working knowledge for plan- 
ning the curriculum of the new 
$1,000,000 technical high school 
building, two members of the school 
board, John H. Greer, principal of 
the Central high school, and Assist- 
ant Superintendent B. B. Jackson, 
have been making a three-weeks’ tour 
of several eastern cities to study 
technical and vocational schools. 
They will visit, among other cities, 
Cleveland, Pittsburgh, Washington, 
Newark, New York, Boston, and St. 
Louis. 

BEMIDJI. The teachers of the 
North Central Minnesota Teachers’ 
Association had a good program ar- 
ranged by President George E. 
Keenan of Deep River, for their an- 
nual meeting here February 9 and 10. 
Dr. Vincent, president of the State 
University, more than fulfilled the 
high expectations in his address on 
“The Duty of the New School.” The 
new school is to train for efficiency, 
and efficiency, according to Dr. Vin- 
cent, is determined by knowledge, 
wisdom, and enthusiasm. State Su- 
perintendent Schulz discussed  stan- 
dards for measuring the efficiency of 
a school, showing how fundamental 
was the quality of the teaching staff. 
State High School Inspector George 
B. Aiton suggested in his talk certain 
parts of the traditional subjects 
which might be well omitted from the 
up-to-date curricula. W. A. Shoe- 
maker, president of the St. Cloud 


the Holden Patent Book Cover Company 
G. W. HOLDEN, Pres. SPRINGFIELD, MASS. muves c. noLpEn, secy. 


Normal school, outlined the things 
which should be expected and _ re- 
quired in recitation work. On Satur- 
day the association gave itself up to 
Round Table work and_ entertain- 
ment, with the exception of the lec- 
ture at the general session by Pro- 
fessor C. W. Thompson of the uni- 
versity. The Round Table program 
was as follows: Grammar Grade 
Round Table, Superintendent I. S. 
Hoy Bagley; Primary Round Table, 
Beulah Bennett, Akelv: English 
Round Table, Rilla Palmer, Thief 
River Falls; Science and Agricultural, 
D. B. Howell, Deer River; Normal 
Department, Alden Hewitt, Park 
Rapids; Industrial Round Table, A. 
O. Bailey, Bemidji; Rural Teachers, 
County Superintendent W. B. Stew- 
art, Bemidji. 


KENTUCKY. 
FRANKFORT. A week ago Tues- 
day the Louisville public schools were 
“probed” by the special legislative 
committee appointed for that pur- 
pose. Complaints of teachers who 
had not been reappointed, complaints 
against rental of pianos, and com- 
plaints because children had to walk 
a few extra blocks to school on ae- 
count of the recent redistricting 
formed the bulk of investigation, 
which shows how seriously our legis- 
latures have to take trifling incidents 
and how much inconvenience one dis- 

gruntled parent can cause. 


MOREHEAD. In _ speaking of 
the appointment of F. C. Button of 
this city as state supervisor of rural 
schools the Southern School Journal 
says :— 

“The state of Kentucky is too large 
for any one man to supervise thor- 
oughly; that was soon made evident, 
and it became necessary to provide 
Mr. Coates with a Button; so _ the 
state superintendent provided him 
with one of pure and flawless pearl. 
The state of Kentucky owed this 
faithful ‘Shepherd of the Hills’ a debt 
of gratitude, and the department of 
education has not only shown exceed- 
ing good judgment and justice .in re- 
warding the man who has done so 
much to develop eastern Kentucky, 
but has secured for itself a valuable 
acquisition.” 
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MISSOURI. 


IFOSHO. County Superintend- 
a's H. Newcomb of Newton 
county is a record-maker in progres- 
sive school matters. 

Professor W. H. Lynch of the 
Springfield Normal school has visited 
schools and made educational at 
dresses in twenty-two counties 0 
southwestern Missouri in the last six 
months in the interest of the normal 


school. as 

ST. LOUIS. The preliminary 
program of the Religious Education 
Association, which holds its ninth 
general convention in St. Louis next 
week, looks unusually strong. There 
are on the program eighteen college 
or university presidents, over twenty 
college of wumniversity prolessors, 
many ministers, several superintend- 
ents of schools, Thomas A. Edison, 
and Commissioner Claxton. And 
President Kirkland has chosen vital 
subjects for these able men to dis- 
cuss. 


KANSAS. 


EMPORIA. An interesting com- 
parison of the list of classes in the 
State Normal school this term with 
the list given on an old program 
dated 1888 is given in the February 
State Normal Record. The old pro- 
gram listed thirty-three classes and 
twelve teachers. The teaching force 
at ‘the school now : numbers over 
ninety, including student assistants, 
and the classes this term, not includ- 
ing those in the training school, 
number nearly 250. 


OHIO. 


VAN WERT COUNTY. _ The 
county library plan has already been 
put into successful operation in this 
county. A main depository and fif- 
teen branches are maintained at an 
expenditure of between $6,000 and 
$7,000 a year, this sum being raised 
by a half-mill county tax. The same 
appropriation also covered last year 
the cost of placing eighty-nine addi- 
tional branch libraries in the public 
schools. The same plan is success- 
fully operated in fourteen Wisconsin 
counties. A number of the Carnegie 
libraries throughout the country are 
considering the same extension of ac- 
tivities. Maryland has made provi- 
sions for county libraries, which are 
operated with state support. 





SOUTHWESTERN STATES. 


CALIFORNIA. 


SAN DIEGO. All records were 
broken by the percentage of promo- 
tions in the schools of this city for 
the six mionths ending in January. 
Superintendent MacKinnon states 
that the previous record was made 
last year, but this year’s percentage 
of ninety-three distances last year’s 
record. The total enrollment was 
6,982; promotions numbered 5,136; 
holdovers, 576; transfers, 894; lefts, 
650; percentage of promotions, 84 1-3, 
excluding lefts, 93. . 

With the return of Miss Edith 
McLeod, supervisor of the grammar 
grades, to the State Normal school 
here it has been made possible for 
Miss Elizabeth Rogers, supervisor of 
the primary grades, to take a half 
year for travel. She will make a spe- 
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cial investigation of the Montessori 
method of instruction in Rome. 


SACRAMENTO. Julian W. John- 
son, principal of the Sutter grammar 
school, has collected statistics show- 
ing the relative enrollment of pupils 
in the sixth, seventh, and eighth 
grades, and he has compared the rec- 
ord of his school with the figures of 
the Russell Sage Foundation given in 
1909 in “Laggards in Our Schools.” 
There are 400 children in the three 
grades, 187 of whom are girls and 213 
boys. The average for 386 cities of 
more than 8,000 population as given 
in the Russell Sage figures are: 
Sixth grade, 100; seventh grade, 85; 
eighth grade, 57. For the Sutter 
school the figures are: Sixth grade, 
100 (132); seventh grade, 100 (135); 
eighth grade, 100 (133). 





NORTHWESTERN STATES. 


OREGON. 


PORTLAND. Portland’s remark- 
able growth in the past decade is con- 
firmed by the statistics as to school 
census in the office of District Clerk 


Thomas. The federal census for 1910 


shows that in the last decade the 
population of Portland increased 
from 90,426 to 207,214. During the 
same period the number of children 
of eligible school age has doubled, 
increasing from 20,629 in 1900 to 40,- 
111, as shown by the census taken re- 
cently. Other statistics compiled by 
Mr. Thomas and covering every year 
since 1875 treat with the actual regis- 
tration of pupils in the public schools. 
In 1875 the total registration was 
1,700. For 1900, 12,280 were enrolled, 
while the records of the schools this 
year show a registration of 28,362. 





WASHINGTON. 

Washington has a school fund of 
$9,000,000, an increase in the last year 
of $825,000. 

EVERETT. The city is putting 
up a reinforced concrete and steel 
elementary building and a large cen- 
tral building for all manual arts work. 

ELLENSBURG. The city is to 


have an elegant new high school 
building. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


WASHINGTON, Examinations 
for positions as teacher, industrial 
teacher, and clerk in the Philippines 
will be held all over the country on 
March 13 and 14. The entrance sal- 
ary of the majority of male ap- 
pointees will be $1,200 per annum, 








SCHOOLS and COLLEGES 


Sat NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEW ATER, 
Mass. For both sexes, For catalogue 
addressthe Principal, A.C. Bovpmx, M.A. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOO Massach 
$ Coeducational. ite pen fr — 
Gogical and technical training of teachers ef 
the commercia! subjects. . AsBoRY Prr- 
MAN, Principal. 





Dartmouth College 
Six weeks summer session 


Registration, July 2. Instruction, July 3 to August 14, 


Ideal country location on the Con- 
necticut, among the wooded foot- 
hills of the White Mountains. 
1Courses in English, Ancient and 
Modern Languages, Mathematics, 
Sciences, History, Economi Psy- 

_, Tap 
n 


chology, and Educati 

facilities for eee svtes 
seeking the master’s degree or pre- 
paring for promotional examinations, 
' Varied outdoor recreations. Even- 
ing entertainments and publie lee- 
tures. Furnished dormitories for 
women. Many new features are 
planned for the reorganized and en- 
arged summer session of 1912. 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR to the Direc- 
tor, Dr. W. V. Bingham, 61 Dart- 
mouth Hall, Hanover, N. H. + 


——_______ 
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and appointees will be eligible for 
promotion up to $2,000 as teachers. 
Eligibility in the assistant examina- 
tions is required for promotion tothe 
positions of division superintendent, 
which carry salaries ranging from 
$1,800 to $3,000. The work of 
American teachers is largely of a su- 
pervisory character, and the positions 
are filled as vacancies occur by the 
promotion of those who have demon- 
strated their efficiency and ability in 
the service. Heretofore the majority 
of those qualifying in the assistant 
examination who are willing to ac- 
cept appointment as teacher have 
been selected. Others will be re- 
quired in the various clerical and ad- 
ministrative offices in the islands. 
The school year begins in June and 
ends in March. 

The pupils entering high school 
from the eighth grade this semester 
have been found especially proficient, 
and the charges that eighth-grade 

upils are insufficiently prepared for 

igh school work can hardly be made 
here this time. 
_ The length of the school term has 
increased from 144 days in 1900 to 155 
days in 1909, while in the same period 
che average number of days attended 
by each pupil rose from ninety-nine 
to 113, These are the figures given 
in the press as statements of Dr. 
Dresslar to show that the children 
have attended the public schools 
more regularly in the past decade 


than in any previous one in our edu- 
cational history. 
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HAND SAPOLIO CLEANSES stained 
fingers absolutely, removing not 
only every suggestion of dirt, but 
also any dried, half-dead skin that 
disfigures the hands, and this in so 
gentle, wholesome a way as to mate- 
rially benefit the remaining cuticle. 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


New York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. Chicago, 28 E Jackson Bivd. 
Washi 1845 U Street Denver, Col. 
Orangeburg, 70 College St. 


THE PARKE 





BOSTON 


2 A PARK STREET 
Portland, Ore., 610 Swetiand Bidg. 
Berkeley, Cat., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 
Los Angeles, Cai., 343 Douglas Bidg- 





TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 


Tenth 
Yea 


Madison, Wisconsin ee 
Spokane, Washington * 


*e 
ee 





If available for a position in the West try 
The Colorado Teachers’ Agency 


913—ist National Bank Bldg., Denver, Colo. FRED DICK, Ex, State Supt., Mer. 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGEN 


Cc. J. Albert, Manager 
Twonty-sixth year. Best Schools and eae everywhere our 
tor our new booklet ‘‘Teaching as a Business. 
Washington ; Idaho Building, Boise, Idaho. 


PROVIDENT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


120 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


Director, J. L. LOVE, formerly of Harvard, Invites Correspondence and Personal Calls 





623 So, Wabash Av. 
Chicago, Ill. 


rmanent clients. YOU want 
** Western Offices, Realty Building, Spokane, 








THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


The Teachers’ Co-operative Assn. of New England 
EDWARD W. FICKETT, Prop. 8 BEACON ST., BOSTON. 
Established 1885. Telephone, Hay. 1678 





MISS E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 
The 


MISS T. M. HASTINGS, Assistant Manager. 
Eastern Teachers’ Agency 
Established 1890 


Supplies Teachers for Public and Private Schools in all lines of work. 
on twenty years of successful experience. 


6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 
THOUSANDS OF POSITIONS as teachers will 


TEACTIERS s = 1. anes in the seiddte weet during the coming 


year. Good salaries and pleasant work. Nowisthe time to apply. Write at once to 


THE USTRUD TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Sioux Falis, S. Dak. 
(Ex-State Sup?. of Schools.) H. A. USTRUD, Manager. 


Reputation founded 
Telephone Connectien 








Write Us To-Day, if you desire a 
position as Superintendent, Prin- 
cipil, ur Teacher for any depart 
ment of school work, in any of the 
Western States. Wm. Ruffer, 
A. B., Manager. 


LO OY 


“ROCKY INT TEACHERS 


W101 4 ap A a de 
me DUPLEX gueayo™™ 


Excellent Positions Open for TEACHERS in Colleges, Public and Private Schools. 





Elizabethtown, 
Pennsylvania. 


Registration 
Free. 











Some New Books. 





Title. Author. 


Syndicatism and Labor 

e Ideals of Indian Art 

High School Geo graphy ss T and II) 
Second Year Latin f or Sight-Reading 
A Child’s meow’ in v erse Eldridg “ “ 
Ab, the Cave Man A. Flanagan Co., 
Stories of a Musicians Ward 
Outdoor Philosophy....... .. .-.---.0+eees serene Kirkham @. P. Putnam’ 8s Sons, N.Y. 
Gardens and Their eaning Williams Ginn & Co., Boston 
Socialism and Character Scudder Houghton Mifflin Co., se 
The Boy and His Gang Puffer ‘“ 
The Life Story of J. Plerpont Morgan. .. ...... Hovey Sturgis & Walten Co., 
Money and wa F Henry Holt & Co., 
The New Demoecrac The Macmillan Co. * 
The Modern R hts” Movement 
The Light That Shines in Darkness Dodd, Mead & Co., 

Jenkins G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 


The Greatest Street in the World 
First Journeyings in Numberiland Harris and Waldo Scott, Foresman & Co. 5 2 
Wash- ington Doubleday, Page & Co, * 


My ucation 
Construction hon for Gap 


el Fae ment. .... .... 
Primary Man 


Publisher. 


E. P. Datton & Co.,~ N. 
American Book Co., 
ee Lt 


Chicago 


—_ 
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.... Newell Milton Bradl . 
‘Ledyard and Breckenfela « ee Aprnget 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


(Continued from page 241.) 





coal miners, which threatens 
to cut off the coal supply 
first of March. About 800,000 miners 
have already served notice of their 
intention to strike on that day; and 
the Federation of National Transport 
Workers has pledged itself to assist 
them by refusing to handle “black- 
leg” or imported coal. The effort is 
being made also to persuade foreign 
miners to support the strike. The for- 
eign secretary, Sir Edward Grey, who 
is not addicted to exaggeration, de- 
clares the threatened strike “the 
greatest national catastrophe in our 
history.” Both sides to the contest 
are making preparations for the 
struggle; but the Miners’ Federation 
is inadequately supplied with funds 
for a long strike. 


GERMAN RADICALS ON TOP. 


Dr. Spahn of the Clerical-Centre 
party, who was chosen president of 
the new Reichstag, having resigned 
because he was unwilling to associate 
with the Socialist who was _ chosen 
first vice-president, he has been suc- 
ceeded by a Socialist. The second 
vice-president also is a Socialist, so 
the three highest officers of the Ger- 
man parliament are of that political 
faith, So intense is the radicalism 
of the first vice-president that he de- 
clined to pay a visit to the Kaiser in 
company with his associates. Not- 
withstanding the dominance of the 
Socialists, the Imperial Chancellor 
shows no disposition to concede any- 
thing to the new political forces. In 
a speech in the Reichstag he declared 
that his sole allegiance was to the 
Kaiser; and that he saw no reason in 
the January elections for considering 
any change in the franchise or for 
altering the present constitutional ar- 
rangements. Evidently there are 
stirring times ahead. 


VISCOUNT HALDANE’S VISIT. 


All attempt to disguise the official 
purpose of Viscount Haldane’s visit 
to Germany has been abandoned, and 
Premier Asquith in the House of 
Commons and the Imperial Chan- 
cellor, Dr. von Bethmann-Hollweg, 
in the Reichstag have made explana- 
tions regarding it. According to the 
former, the visit was made in re- 
sponse to intimations from Berlin 
that it would be welcome, and in ac- 
cordance with a _ sincere desire on 
both sides for the establishment of a 
better footing. Mr. Asquith ex- 
pressed the belief that the “conversa- 
tions’ between Viscount Haldane 
and the German authorities would 
have “more than a merely negative 
result.” The Imperial Chancellor 
stated that the object of the “confi- 
dential conversations” was to find a 
basis on which the mutual relations 
of the two countries could be im- 
proved, but he deprecated inquiries as 
to their tenor. All this is very en- 
couraging, so far as it goes. 
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Educational Reports and Pamphiets. ! 


Barnstable, Mass. Annual reports of 
School Committee and Superin- 
tendent G. H. Galger. 

Boston Museum of Fine Arts Bulle- 
tin. Index to Volume IX. 

Connecticut Schoo] Documents. 1911. 
Nos. 10, 12. 

Detroit, Mich. Board of Education. 
Sixty-seventh annual report. 

Hartford, Conn. Board of School 
Visitors. Annual report. 1911. 

Johns Hopkins University Studies 
in Historical and Political Science. 
Series XXX. No. I. Recent Ad- 
ministration in Virginia. 

Kansas State Normal School Li- 
brary. Emporia. School Library 
Aids. Five Feet of Pedagogy for 
Teachers. Sent free. 

Lincoln Institute, Jefferson City, Mo. 
Ninth Annual Report. For year 
ending August 31, 1911. 

Madison, S. D. The Normal Teacher. 
Suggestive Outlines for Agricul- 
tural Work in Rural and Village 
Schools—Corn. 

Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy. Bulletin 47, No. 2. Presi- 
dent’s Report, 1912. 

Massachusetts Teachers’ Federation. 
Constitution. 1912. 

N. E. A. Phonetic Key Alphabet 
with a Review of the Whipple Ex- 
periments, by Raymond Weeks, 
James W. Bright, and Charles H. 
Grandgent. Lancaster, Pa. 

New York State—Education Depart- 
ment. Handbook 27,—Law. 

New York State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion. Addresses before the Rural 
Education Section by Andrew S. 
Draper and Thomas E. Finegan. 
Education Department, State of 
New York. 

Ohio State University—The Agri- 
cultural College, extension  bulle- 
tin. Suggestions for Organizing a 
High School Course in Agriculture. 

Philadelphia Home and School 
League. School Lunch Commit- 
tee. First Annual Report, 1911. . 

Plainfield, N. J. Report of the 
Board of Education, year ending 
June, 1911. 

Religious Education Association. 
Preliminary program of Ninth Gen- 
eral Convention. “Training Re- 
ligious Leaders.” 

University of New Mexico. Bulletin 
61. How the Curriculum of the 
Secondary Schoo] Might be Recon- 
structed. E. D. McQueen Gray. 

Virginia Education Commission. 
Report to the General Assembly. 
1912. Senate Document III. 


-/ 


Beautiful Book Free of Charge. 


Editors, librarians, teachers, club 
women, public health workers, and 
others ought to know about “Open 
Air Crusaders,” a report of the Eliza- 
beth McCormick open air school, 
together with a general account of 
open air school work in Chicago and 
a chapter on school ventilation. 
This beautifully bound and freely il- 
lustrated book will be supplied free 
to libraries, clubs, and imdividuals 
upon application to the United Chart- 
ties, 51 La Salle street, Chicago. 

R. G. Routzahn, 
Natchez, Miss. 


ENCOURAGING CHOLLY. 
“I’m doing my best to get ahead,” 








TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


ENTIRELY on your recommendation,” wrote the principal of Periyopolis, Penn- 
. sylvapia, June 30, 1911, “our Board last night elected iss to 
teach Eng}ish and history in the high echoo) at $70 a month. trust that she will accept 
and prove entirely satisfactory.”’ In recommending Miss , the manager of this Agency 
had written : e.! know her and her work well and tee! that she wil) be a success with you if 
you take her.” We do not write ON Y do it means romething. We ov not 
that way very often and when we covet this sort of serponsibiiity, ior 
our judgment of candidates sometimes proves erroneous, but our facilities for forming 
judgment are greater than those of any } board could be. In Miss "s case, beside 
written testimonials presented by her, and replies from those to whom she bad referred, we 
had seen and talked with her and placed her twice successfully. All these means of judging 
united in convincing us that she could be recommended with unusual confidence and we 
were willing to take the responsibility when the Perry- 


vpolis people wrote us: ‘We have taken her entirely on your RECOMMENDATION 



















THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
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™ Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° Fifth Avenue 


New York 
Recommends teachers te colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. 0O. PRATT Mer. 





MERICAN ::: CHERS’ introduces to Col 
and FOREIGN TE AC BERS’ AGENCY sehoots, ane rami 
ornesee @, for every department of Instruction; recommends good Schools to parents. Gar ou 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


KELLOGG’S AGENCY. 21usion Square, tow tort, Est. 1888 
eck a pene _— positions. Takes pride et relia a werk, deans an 








with gooa general education wanted [or department work ig 
PECIALISTS High, Pre tory and Norma! Schooleand Colleges in Penn. 
sylvania and other States. G teachers with ability to teach some approvedsys- 
tem of music and drawing secure tions we $60 to $70 per month For further 
information, address THE ACHERS’ AGENCY, KR. L. MYERS @ CO., 
Lemoyne Trust Building, Harrisburg, Pa., 230 Empire Building, Denver, Cola. 
a1 Rhodes Blag., Atlanta, Ga. 





SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE (Inec.,) 


HENRY SABIN, Fouaded 1893 ELBRIDGE H. SABIN, 
Pres. Sec. and Treas, 


During each year places teachers in at least 80 of the 90 counties in Iowa, 
and in Minnesota, North and South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, 
Utah, Idaho, Montana, Washington and Oregon. Write and see what we cas 
do for you. 


MANHATTAN BUILDING, DES MOINES, IOWA 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY ° “:.2°mccco stroce: mdetom 


Send for Agency Manual mentioning this publication. 








HE SCHERMERHBHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. A superior agency for s rior 


CHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor 353 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y¥. 





The Northwestern Teachers’ Agency 
g10-g11 Providence Building, Duluth, Minn, 
We have some excellent positions for some excellent teachers. Write for te:ms, 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers in cbtaining 
Positions. Send for circulars. 
ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 81 Chapel &t., Albany, 8. ¥ 











RE a a 
A COME OUT WEST Where it Pays to Teach 
PLACING | you printed notitcation blanks telling you to "go after” vacaneins sean 


mored vacancies. We write up and send the employer a special bound re 


rt 
upon your qualifications, showing preparation, personality, credential 
AGENCY | “Zperience.*rnis costs us money, but it places you in the p asitionyou desing 


FOR BUSINESS MEN’S CLEARING HOUSE, Chamber of Commerce Building, Denver, Colo, 





asserted Chollie. 


“Well, heaven knows you need. 


one,” assented Dolly.—Toledo Blade. 


Kindly send me your booklet,“A Placing Agency for Teachers: The 
Way it Works.’’ 


TEACHERS! wame........ Address 











people. Free registration to reliable candidate:. Services free to school o Clale - 
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‘SEX-HYGIENE ISSUE OF THE 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


A. E, WINSHIP, Editor 
March 21, 1912 


Sex-Hygiene, Sex-Health andSex-Morality 


Among the writers are Twenty-five Men and Women Physicians, Publicists, 
University Presidents, Normal School Principals, High School Principals, Grammar 
School Principals, State Superintendents, and City Superintendents. 


All Shades of Opinion Represented 


Greatest Presentation of the subject to be found anywhere. 
Boards of Education should order enough for all their teachers. 
Tell your friends about this great study of a vital subject. 

5 CENTS A COPY 


Send orders before March 16 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY 
6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 
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| WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENGY Malden 


» Beacon Street, Boston 
A few «> solicited testimonials from recent patrons: 


From a Massachusetts superintendent: C 0 Mm i C r ci a | S C h 0 0 l 


“ The more I know of your eee eee Sere, me 
or. 





Epi Uae Gustheeads Scpendense eet may So pus upon WALTER LEROY SMITH, PRINCIPAL 
your notices.” 


From a Massachusetts grammar master: 
snci i thamkc you most heartily for your very courteous treat Educationally the Strongest Business 


perfectly sat with the place which you secured for me.” 
Seoas & Meads tins: School in New England. 
**] want to thank you for obtaining such asplendid position 
forme. I certainly feel that I am very fortunate. Every- 
thing is very satisfactory, and | am very happy in my work.”’ Trains young men and women to be thorough 
Pry the principal of a large New York high Bookkeepers, Secretaries, Stenographers, Teachers. 
“Enclosed please find my check. 
“With tory, kind regards ong thanks for the handsome way Furnishes employers with these thoroughly 
this affair was managed, I am very truly yours.” trained and competent office assistants free of charge 
From a New Jersey superintendent: 


“ Permit me to thank you for your service in securing for A special feature of the school is a normal depart- 
us Mise . She already has shown that she merited your 


neg spe We vb as ~~ a first de — and a ment which adequately equips for commercial teach- 
second grade teacher, I ou have some one at you can ; ; ; 

recommend with the same confidence that you did Mise ——— ing positions, -There is a large demand for well 
please put us in communication with them,” equipped commercial teachers. The positions pay 

From a Vermont teacher: 

“¥ have been very much pleased with the work of your 
Agency in keeping me well ted in regard to vacancies in 
this part of the country, and | appreciate your services very 
much indeed. 


“ Thanking you for your good vorytre toare lam 


Calls are already commencing to come in for next 
school year, Send forregistration blank and circular. 


Pen rs of school officials will receive prompt 156 PLEASANT STREET 
attention. 
ALVIN F. rene BE Be spe MALDEN, MASS. 


6 Beaco 
Long Distance Telephone 


LTRS SEL ROME 5 = ES 


bees 


attractive salaries. 


SE 





Write, call or telephone for further information. 
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